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Have You Been Aboard an S.C. Boat, 


In a Heavy Sea, 
After Submarines ? 


Pathe has! Grinding out pictures as fast as a sick man can. 
It’s a pleasure to loan this reel just for the letters we get after- 
wards from club officers and members. Don’t miss showing 


them at one of your club nights! Simply write the date to 


STANDARD MOTOR CONSTRUCTION CO. 
186 WHITON ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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The A. P. B. A. Gold Challenge Cup is indisputably the trophy supreme of the 
motor boating world. That Hyde-equipped boats have captured this coveted prize five 
years in succession is a splendid example of the high degree of efficiency rendered by 


Hyde Turbine Type 
Propellers 


The Record: 





Ne BABY SPEED DEMON II 
$915. .1. ........ MISS DETROIT 
1916.......... MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
1917............ MISS DETROIT II 
NE ETS. MISS DETROIT III 





” 


The following boats also use HYDE wheels: “Miss Detroit II,’’ winner Webb Trophy; “‘Aeolus, 
winner Detroit News Trophy; ‘‘Hoosier IV,”’ A. P. B. A. Official World’s Champion Open Displace- 
ment Boat, and ‘“‘Whip,”’ winner Miami Cruiser Championship. Don’t be an “‘also-ran.’’ Use a HYDE. 


CATALOG AND DATA SHEET FREE UPON REQUEST 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE, U. S. A. 
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It seems an appropriate time, this July 1st, to reprint the song herewith which 
was written by Pay-Director Casper Schenck, while in service as pay- 
masier of the United States sloop-of-war Portsmouth 


‘*Wardroom of the US.S. ‘Portsmouth.’ Time—August 31, 1862.* 
‘Officer sings. 


H! messmates, pass the bottle round, 
Our time is short, remember; 
For our grog must stop, our spirits drop, 

On the first day of September. 
‘Farewell, old rye! ’tis a sad, sad word, 
But alas it must be spoken; 

The ruby cup must be given up, 


And the demijohn be broken! 


‘“Yet memory oft will backward turn, 
And dwell with fondness partial 
On the days when gin was not a sin, 


Nor cocktails brought courts-martial 


‘* Jack’s happy days will soon be past, 
To return again, no, never, 
For they've raised his pay five cents a day 


And stopped his grog forever. 
(The boatswain’s mate pipes, ““ALL HANDS SPLICE THE MAIN BRACE!"”) 


‘** All hands to splice the main brace call, 
But splice it now in sorrow, 
For the spirit-room key will be laid away 


FOREVER, on the morrow.”’ 


* In the appropriation bill of 1862, approved July 14, it was enacted, ‘‘ That from and after the first 
day of September, 1862, the spirit ration in the navy of the United States shall forever cease, and thereafter 
no distilled spirituous liquors shall be admitted on board of vessels of war except as medical stores, and 
upon the order and under the control of the medical officers of such vessels, and to be used only for medical 
purposes. From and after the first day of September next there shall be allowed and paid to each 
person in the navy now entitled to the-spirit ration five cents per day in commutation and lieu thereof, 
which shall be in addition to their present pay. 
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Land Lubbers 


HARBOR, Labrador, is 
northern of all the 
hospital stations established by Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell. Situated on 
about the 54th parallel, it commands 
the northern approach to the great 
inland waterway known as 
water Bay, and is a formidable town 
| comparison to most of the places 

the Labrador coast, in that it 
possesses a hospital and an able 
medical staff always on the alert for 
rendering medical assistance to the 
natives. Dr. Harry L. Paddon has for 
many years been in charge of the post, 
and has given of his time in a most 
generous fashion to the well-being of 
the inhabitants. 

But it is not my task to go into 
details about the strong points of the 
Grenfell mission. Enough has already 
been said on the subject since its 
inauguration some twenty-five years 
ago. I would rather narrate the ad- 
ventures of a motley crew that was 
forced through circumstances to sail 
the mission boat, the Yale, along the 
perilous coast of Labrador from 
Indian Harbor to St. Anthony in 
Newfoundland, a distance of some 
| three hundred miles. Let it be said 
that we never reached our destina- 
tion, being compelled, through one 
disaster and another, to finally give 
up the game and return to our starting 
point, a bedraggled and sorry outfit. 

The coast of Labrador has never 
been well charted, and the more 
remote portions of the inland bays 
have never been charted at all. 
Although the waters afford excellent 
possibilities for sailing, being supplied 
with an innumerable amount of 
really excellent harbors, when one 
doesn’t know how to successfully 
approach these places, they might 
just as well not exist at all, as far as 
usefulness is concerned. None of us 
on board this ship had any idea 
where we were going, save that we 
had a vague notion that we were to 
head south and to avoid as much 
possible the rocks and _ shoals, 
dangerous to Labrador navigators. 

A broken propeller shaft on the 

was the cause of the entire 
trouble. There being absolutely no 
means available at Indian Harbor for 
repairing the damage, it was essential 
that we make an attempt to reach St. 
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The Yale under full sail leaving the 


entrance of Indian Harbor. 


Anthony, where an up-to-date ma- 
chine shop exists capable of manu- 
facturing an entirely new coupling. 
It was already getting late in the 
summer, and Dr. Paddon was ex- 
tremely anxious to have the boat once 
more in running order before the ice 
and cold of the country should once 
more set in. 

The Yale is a ketch rigged vessel, of 
about fifty feet over all, staunchly 
built, and able to make fair speed 
under sail when any sort of a wind is 
blowing. The engine is a Remington 
kerosene hot head, a machine rated 
at about twenty-two horse power, 
which, in the days of its prime, was 
a most trustworthy and reliable aid. 
But the summer before my arrival at 
Indian Harbor, some native Labrador 
youth had so successfully demolished 
the whole apparatus through igno- 
rance, that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that I could get it 
running at all. But on the very first 
trial trip, after several weeks of over- 
hauling, the coupling on the pro- 
peller shaft snapped into several 
lifeless pieces, rendering the whole 
outlook for the season a total dark- 
ness. 

A hurried conference took place 
one evening between Drs. Grenfell 
and Paddon, the result of which was 
the definite decision that an attempt 
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Labrador 
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should be made at the earliest 
sible moment to reach St. Anthony. 
Dr. Grenfell had no doubts as to the 
success of the venture, having trav- 
ersed so many seas himself during the 
course of his life, but Dr. Paddon was 
of a more conservative nature and 
remarked to me the following morning 
that it was all right to be a fool so 
long as you knew it. 


pe )S- 


The problem of picking a suitable 
crew was perhaps the most 
difficulty, but then again it 
extremely simple because there was 
hardly anyone to from. 
Francis Todd, a Harvard student 
who had been making himself useful 
around the hospital all summer, was 
given the job as cook, and let it be 
said to his credit that he did mighty 
well at his new profession Dr. 
Raymond Gatchgll, a dentist who had 
just graduated from the Harvard 
school, was*chosen as an extra hand. 
It is remarkable to what depths a 
man may sometimes be required to 
sink on the coast of Labrador. Fred 
Blake, a native Labradorian of middle 
years who had only a year ago 
undergone a serious operation on his 
leg, rendering the limb as stiff as a 
board, was elected as skipper. He 
was familiar with some parts of the 
coast, but he had covered the greater 
distance only on the mail steamer, 
and during that time, as he confided 
to me later, he had taken little notice 
as to where he was going. As for me, 
I was the engineer, in case the shaft 
should ever be fixed. But in the 
meanwhile I was the captain, what- 
ever that meant. 

Most of the morning of one fine 
day in August was spent loading up 
the Yale with all the necessary sup- 
plies. The process went smoothly 
enough till the end, when an attempt 
was made by Todd and Gatchell to 
hand to me, on the deck of the ship, a 
large box of canned stuff and blankets 
that had been rowed out from shore 
At the crucial moment the small 
tender carrying the load slipped 
from under them and they both 
descended rapidly towards the bot- 
tom of the harbor, followed by the 
box. Todd managed to grasp the 
gunwale as he went, and Gatchell, 
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being less fortunate, succeeded only 
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in getting one of his legs on board the 
Yale. The heavy box reposed gently 
on their bodies. I was so convulsed 
with laughter at this spectacle that 
strength utterly failed me, and I was 
forced to call for help from a couple 
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FPRED Blake, one of Labrador’s 
most reputed citizens and skipper 
of the Yale. 


of men, who luckily happened to be 
near at hand in a row boat. 
UNDER WAY 


WE GET 


We finally weighed anchor at about 
noon time, taking advantage of a 
pretty fair wind. But as soon as we 
got away from the harbor, it died out 
completely. Then it came up from 
the south dead against us, died out 
once more, and then arose from the 
north, just where we wanted it. But 
it failed again at about six o’clock, 
and left us stranded in the midst of 
one of Labrador’s worst places, 
Grosswater Bay. 

When night came on we were stil! 
far away froma port. A slight breeze, 
dead ahead, gave us enough hope to 
keep on. Fred Blake went below 
arly in the night and had a sleep, 
while I steered the boat. A bright 
moon and some playful northern 
lights lit up the ocean so I could see a 
bit, but it hardly did any good, for I 
didn’t much know where I was going. 
Gatchell and Todd had all sorts of 
suggestions to make about she course, 
and we spent about four hours argu- 
ing. At eleven o’clock we woke Fred 
up to ask him where we were, but he 
was getting old and his eyesight had 
been slightly dimmed by a recent 
attack of the measles, his in- 
formation wasn’t of much account. 
He took the wheel while the rest of us 
went below for some sleep. 

Todd took the helm at 1 A. M. to 
relieve Fred. He was supposed to 
call me at four, but he summoned 
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Gatchell instead, telling me after- 
wards that he had tried to get me out, 
but had found me quite uncon- 
scious. When I finally got up atsix, 
Todd and Fred were sound asleep, 
and Gatchell was  twiddling his 
thumbs waiting for some wind, which 
didn’t seem to be forthcoming. 

Todd failed to come to life early 
enough to cook breakfast. I started 
to fry some potatoes, which I was 
told at the time were excellent, but 
which Todd had to get rid of over- 
board with the help of some hot 
water. He claimed he wasn’t 
sick, but simply upset by the potatoes. 
However, they didn’t seem to bother 
any one else. 

For the rest of the best part of the 
dav, we struggled with fitful breezes 
all of which seemed to be dead 
against us. As a result we were still 
a day away from Spotted Islands 
the place we had set as our destina- 
tion for the first day. 

While we were drifting around 
more or less aimlessly, a seal poked 
his head out of the water right off 
the starboard bow. I happened to 
be below at the time, but Fred called 
me. I had a loaded rifle on deck that 
I had been using on puffins, that 
strange bird found in great numbers 
in Labrador, but the seal sank just 
as I was raising the gun to my 
shoulders. He never came up again 
where we could see him. 

We were making for Gready harbor, 
about half way between Indian and 
Spotted Islands, where we had visions 


Sea 


of spending the night. Fred had 
suddenly objected to sailing at night 


because he said he didn’t know the 
way well enough. 

Shortly before nightfall, the Gready 
wireless pole hove in sight, but the 
wind was so weak that we were simply 
unable to get to the harbor. When 
night came we were still a good mile 
from the place, and in water so deep 
that it was impossible to anchor. 
After Todd and Gatchell had gone to 
bed, Fred and I tied the tender to the 
bow of the Yale and took turns at the 
oars in the hope of getting the ship a 
little nearer land. It was mighty 
slow work, but we finally got into 14 
fathom water and dropped anchor 
After I had spilled a whole box of 
prunes all over the greasy floor of 
the engine room, and had washed 
them off to the best of my ability 
with pure water, Fred and I lowered 
the sails and turned in. 

By eleven o’clock the wind started 
to blow from the north east, directly 
on shore, in such an alarming fashion 
that Fred didn’t dare to weigh anchor 
and make an attempt to get away. 
Although we feared that the one 
anchor would not be able to hold, we 
hated to put out the other on account 
of the trouble we knew we would 
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have in getting it up again. All ww 
could do was to stay where we we 
and watch, in the hope that all wor 
turn out well. 

Sleeping with one eye open a 
tossing around at an awful rate, 
managed to survive till dawn. Ty 
sat on deck during the early hot 
but gave up the watch after he \ 
thoroughly frozen. I woke Fred 
at four o'clock to let him hai ; 
look at the weather, and he sai 
was blowing too hard to attem] 
start. 

The cabin was filled with a pil 
tin dishes which kept up a ste; 
din by flying from one side to 
other. By six o'clock I got tir 
of trying to sleep, so I went on di 
I noticed something sli ' 
astern of the hatchway, and in: 
minutes a noise came from Gat 
below as he hurried on deck wit! 
cheeks bulging. Fred wanted sor 
coffee, but Todd was unable to m 
the stuff until he 
of his contents overboard. Ther 
went below, put some water 
stove, and rushed to the deck 
Nothing would stay on e st 
without being held. Poor T 
Gatchell were utterly incapablk 
enjoying any food. 

After daylight 
became imperative that we make 
attempt to raise the anchor 
away. Gatchell was too weak to bi 
any and Fred, wit! 
game leg, didn’t feel at allin the m 
of venturing onto the pitching bow 
the ship. So the business was 
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finally arrived, 


assistance, 


Todd and me. We worked 
worked for what seemed like 
at the miserable little hand 
holding onto masts and riggi 
} ] 


keep from falling overboar 
the rope slipped and all 
went for nothing. An awful s 
running and the wind was terril 
Cold and weak, for we hadn't ¢ 
anything, we gave up the job 
disgust. I lay on deck witl 
hands under my oil skins, try 
keep them warm, thoroughl 


able. Then we went back to be 
By nine o’clock Fred crawl 

of his bunk and suggested 

make another trv at the ancl 


Poor Gatchell. I found him stand 
on the ladder with his head lear 
on deck, perfectly limp hal 
in front of him. He had beet 
ever since six, not daring to go bel 
and too cold to go all the way on di 
A more abject specimen couldn't 
imagined. 

The wind had 
down, but a heavy sea was sti 
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ning. This time we managed 
sheer plugging, to haul the anchor 
deck. Raising only the topsail 


jigger, we flew before the wind 
Gready. 
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Under shelter of the land we 
hauled the tender on board after 
considerable difficulty, and hoisted 
the mainsail. The wind, a powerful 
one, was directly behind us as we 
started on our way again, and the 
water Was extremely rough for the 
next three hours going. Gatchell never 
ate at all and said he was too weak 
el steer. Tood wasn’t much 
better, and neither was I, but | 
filled wp on hard tack and tea and 
made the best of it. 

Shortly to the north of Spotted 
Islands, the coast of Labrador is 
broken up by a number of small 
islands which enclose the mainland so 
completely that it is possible to travel 
some fifteen miles without touching 
open sea at all. This place is 
known as the Indian Tickle Run, a 
region that is most convenient if one 
knows the way. Fred, however, 
didn’t feel much at home in these 
waters, and our chart was more or 
less worthless, but by this time I was 
getting so used to undergoing narrow 
escapes that I lost no time heading 
the Yale through the channel. I had 
been through once before a month or 
so previous, only we were going in the 
other direction, and I found that | 
had remembered practically nothing. 
Fortune, however, is apt to smile on 
the land lubber, and we managed to 
get through without any mishaps. 


n to 


the 


DAYS AT SPOTTED ISLANDS 

This brought us to Spotted Islands, 
an old familiar place for me, for it 
was there that I had spent the early 
part of the summer in company with 
two medical students, William Barnes 
and Harold Stuart, who were in 
charge of the small dispensary. 
Rounding the point to the south of 
he town, we fouled a herring net and 
had to anchor before we got to where 
we wanted to go. However, Gatchell 
and I took the tender to row ashore 
and pay our respects. But we could 
make no headway against the wind, 
and to save drifting out to sea, we 
had to head for a pt int way out of 
our course. I was so weak from the 
- the morning that 
y stroke hurt, but Barnes and 
Stuart had spied us, and came to 
our rescue in a “‘trap”’ boat with a 
perfectly gor dd engine. 

We weren't good for much during 
the rest of the day. We got Todd 
ashore and left Fred aboard, with 
Stuart as a companion in case of any 
unexpected trouble. Todd and Gat- 
chell wouldn’t eat much supper, but I 
indulged so heavily that I had a 
severe stomach ache for two hours 
after. By eight o’clock we were in 
bed and dead to the world. 

No sooner had we safely established 


experiences of 


every 
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ourselves on land for a little rest, 
when the most awful controversy 
arose over the net we fouled. The 
owner said it was ruined beyond 
repair, and claimed that his fishing 
was doomed for the rest of the sum- 
mer. We didn’t know what should 
be done in such cases, as none of us 
were lawyers, but we claimed that 
his net was so far under water as to 
be utterly invisible from che boat. 
To keep him quiet, we took his 
name and promised to fix up the 
up with Dr. Grenfell. 

The next day found us all com- 
fortably settled at Spotted Islands. 
As the season was nearly over and 
it was about time to close up the 
place, we persuaded Barnes and 
Stuart to get ready and come along 
with us to St. Anthony. Little did | 
guess at the moment the true extent 
of the mockery in that suggestion 

The afternoon was spent in an 
awful rush trying to straighten out 
Spotted Islands so it could safely 
be left. A number of patients, who 
developed alarming symptoms at 
the last moment, rather hindered 
the work, but by supper time things 
were pretty well under way. At six 
o'clock the fog horn on the Yale 
started to blow violently, from which 
I guessed that Fred was getting 
nervous about something. I found 
out that it was the wind he 
worrying about, for it was blowing 
pretty hard against the shore. Only 
one thing could be hone, and that 
was to sail over to Domino, a harbor 
sheltered from this sort of a breeze, 
and located only a short distance 
channel. Todd and | 
went along with Fred, leaving Barnes, 
Stuart, and Gatchell Spotted 
Islands to get things in final shape 
for an early st th 
morning 
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In Domino harbor we had a fine 
sleep. At sunrise, a strong south wind 
and a thick fog, made it utterly 
impossible to attempt a start, so we 
went back to bed. After we had 
cooked a breakfast and had wasted 
most of the morning fixing up the 
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ship, a trap boat arrived from Spotted 
Islands with Stuart on board. I 
went back with him, leaving Todd 
and Fred on the Yale. 

When I had left Spotted Islands 
the previous evening, it was with the 
understanding that we would sail 
back again in the early morning and 
find everything ready for leaving. 
Consequently the poor fellows on 
shore worked all night to be prepared 
and they were pretty well exhausted 
by the morning. However, there 
still remained a good many little 
things to be attended to, and I soon 
came to the conclusion that our 
departure might just as well be post- 
poned till the following day. 

I had planned all day long to load 
the belongings on the Yale and to get 
aboard ourselves before night time, 
so we would be ready for an early 
get-away in the morning, but when 
the time came, the doctors persuaded 
me to sleep on shore and wait a 
while. I gave in without much opposi- 
tion, because the sea was in an awful 
mess and it was a question whether a 
trap boat would be able to cross the 
channel to the Yale or not. Besides, 
it was raining a deluge. 

We were planning an early turn in, 
but an elderly lady came along just 
at bed time and wanted some teeth 


pulled. She had been meaning to 
have it done all summer, but until 
the present had failed to muster 
enough courage. Dr. Gatchell got 


out his tools and started in by a one 


candle power light, Barnes with the 
candle and Stuart holding her head 
Practically her whole upper jaw was 
nothing but broken off which 
had to be dug out. To make a long 
short, ‘ll hauled Ive 
most 
without 
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she stood it, Gatchell couldn’t figure 
out, but every time one came out she 


looked up with a smile and spat 
blood into a cardboard box marked 
“Tuxedo 90 Cents a Jar.”’ Instead 
of charging the usual amount of 


(Continued on page 38 











A17-Foot Canoe 


Yawl 


For the canoe-man who is tired of leaving his wife on 
the beach every time he goes for an afternoon sail and 
for the yachtsman who wishes to carry a light sailing 
tender on his davits for an exhilarating spin while in 
harbor, this type of craft is ideal and can be put into 
the water, rigged and got underway, in less than ten 


minutes. 


FREDERICK A. FENGER 


HE lines of the seventeen- 
foot canoe-yawl are for a 


Philadelphia canoe man who 
has had considerable experience 
cruising along our coast from 
Maine so the Chesapeake Capes, 
and who desires a craft not only 
for afternoon sailing but for 
extended cruising along shore as 
well. She is much like the 
Yakaboo in which the designer 
cruised on the Caribbean along 
the Windward and Leeward 
Islands in 1911. Unlike the 
English type of canoe-yawl, she is 
very light and yet amply strong 
enough for beaching through a 
moderate surf, carries no ballast 
except her crew and outfit, and 
is easily driven by a moderate 
sail plan. The hull complete will 
weigh 150 pounds, and the rig 
will add twenty more. 

The outstanding feature of 
this design is the absence of the 
rudder with its attendant gear, 
the steering being done with the 
mainsheet. To accomplish this, 
the centerboard is designed with 
three sets of sheaves on which it 
travels fore and aft in the well 
and can be moved the whole 
length of the cockpit. Once the 
position is found, where the 
center of lateral resistance bal- 
ances the center of effort of the 
sails for sailing close hauled, the 
board need not be moved for 
sailing on the other points of the 
wind, and the sails once trimmed, 
the handling is done entirely 
with the main-sheet. If the canoe 
tends temporarily to come into 
the wind, the sheet is flattened 
slightly. If a sea forces the bow 
off, the sheet is slackened a bit 
and the mizzen brings the canoe 
back to her course again. With 
the ends cut away as they are, 


and the absence of any dead- 
wood aft, the canoe is very 


sensitive and pivots quickly on 
the centerboard. Only a few 
inches of movement of the main- 
sheet are required—the wind is 
never spilled from the sails— 
and the novice soon acquires 
the instinct of holding the canoe 
to within a quarter of a point 
of her course in an ordinary 
wind and sea. To come about, 
the main-sheet is let go, the slack 
of the mizzen is taken up so that 
the mizzen drives the canoe into 
the wind’s eye. The mains’ 
is then backed, the slack of the 
mizzen-sheet is let go, and the 
canoe falls off on the new tack. 

In a squally wind the canoe 
eats into the wind in a series of 
‘“‘pilot’s luffs’’ and in a smooth 
sea where there is no current she 
will more than overcome her 
leeway. In a puff, the canoe will 
tend to lift and use the addi- 
tional wind force in accelerated 
speed, especially if the crew 
anticipates the puff by moving 
his weight to windward. If the 
canoe-man is caught napping in 
a very heavy squall, and the 
canoe heels to the point of cap- 
sizing, the pressure on the main- 
sail can be instantly relieved by 
slacking the sheet and the canoe 
will immediately right herself 
while the mizzen is driving her 
into the wind. This immediate 
righting of the canoe is due 
largely to the absence of the 
rudder or any deadwood aft 
which might retard the stern in 
swinging away from the wind. 
In addition, due to the submerged 
portion of the underbody, which 
is in the shape of an arc with its 
center to windward of the canoe, 
there is a tendency to drive into 
the wind, which increases with 
the angle of heel. This tendency 
is especially noticeable when 
sailing off the wind, and the 







ret 

of 
reef 
tC TEI und 
‘ sail 
designer has found that under tan 
these conditions the canoe can be & hall 
kept from yawing by holding § sing 
her on an even keel. s Int 
On a long run, with the wind cent 
on the quarter, the centerboard is § extt 


moved as far aft as possible and J the 
with the sails properly trimmed 

the canoe will very nearly steer 
herself. In sailing dead before 

the wind, there being no shrouds 

the sails are set wing-and-wing 
about 10° forward of the per- B= 
pendicular to the keel line, thus 
spilling the wind off the leeches 
instead of the luffs, and with 

the main-sheet made fast thi 
canoe will steer herself if held o1 

an even keel. Sailing wing-and- 

wing in this manner the canoe 

will make better speed than 

beating down the wind. Jibing 

is no serious matter for with the 

crew sitting on the after hatcl 

just for’d of the mizzen, he can 
easily reach aft and restore this 

small sail to its normal position #—~— 
or haul in the main-sheet and 

jibe the main back again as th 

case may be. 

It will be noticed that a second a 
board or more properly a “ bal- 
ancing fin’’ has been added just 
abaft the mizzen mast. 
afternoon sailing and short rut 
this need not be used. On long MP4’ 4r 
runs before the wind it has been Jinstea 
found to be a valuable aid loubl 
light weather with the cent 
board entirely housed and 
heavy weather with the b 
in its after position. On 
runs at sea, close hauled and 1 
a steady wind, the use of the Block. 
“balance fin’’ with the center- JR boli 
board slightly forward of 
usual position, steadies the c: 
on her course so that she 
practically sail herself while 
crew can devote his atten 


oun 
r bean 
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. the contents of his grub box 
and thermos bottle. 

(ne of the advantages of this 
rudderless canoe is that with the 
mizzen trimmed flat and the jib 
and main-sheets let go, she will 


heave-to of her own accord 
directly into the wind’s eye, and 
with the ‘‘balance-fin’’ housed 
will make sternway without 


throwing off her bow from tack 


reefs the mizzen. Under jib and 
reefed mizzen the canoe will sail 
closehauled without any atten- 
tion whatever on the part of the 
crew. 

-aradoxical as all this may 
seem, it is related from the 
actual experience of the designer 
in three different canoes of this 
type. The first, built in 1901 
cruised 1000 miles on Michigan 


enough for sleeping in comfort- 
ably when the canoe is hauled 
out on the beach or anchored in 
smooth water. Water-tight cir- 
cular bronze hatches give access 
to the stowage of canned goods 
under the floor, which make 
excellent ballast. A 12in. circular 
mahogany hatch with a tubular 
rubber gasket and screw clamps 
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to tack. With the “improved and Huron and logged 2,500 gives access to the for’d com- 
Bailey’’ rig as shown in the sail miles in afternoon sailing on partment and a similar 8 in. 
plan, the main and mizzen can be Lake Michigan. The second hatch opens into the after com- 
reefed in a few seconds by means built in 1908 was used on partment. The keel, center- 
of small lines which haul the Michigan and also on waters board well. and stem and stern 


about Boston. The third cruised 
some 500 miles in the Caribbean. 
Two of these canoes have passed 
into the hands of novices who 
had little difficulty in handling 
them. 

The cockpit is self-bailing with 


reef batten down to the boom 
and at the same time tie in the 
sail. This is done by simul- 
1 taneously slacking the single 
e halliard and hauling on the 
o single part of the reefing gear. 
In the event of a heavy blow the 


pieces are of oak. Bulkheads, 
carlins and partners are of 
spruce and the ribs of half-round 
elm. The centerboard is of 
34-in. mahogany and the “bal- 
ance-fin’’ is of 4-in. brass plate. 


: - > ° “1. on eo ¢ —_ r 1 : 
d @centerboard is shifted to its watertight bulkheads at each She AS planked with 4-in. 
; |B extreme forward position while end. It measures 6 ft. 3 in. Spanish cedar and decked with 


d —§ the crew stows the mainsail and between bulkheads and is roomy l4-in, mahogany. 
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Wartime Cruising 


How Bonnie Jean Cruised the Maine Coast Despite the Kaiser and the War 


DR. WARREN B. MACK 


ARLY Monday afternoon the 

west wind came, clearing the air 
and giving us hope that our cruise to 
the east’ard could now be resumed. 
It was high time to be moving, too, 
if we were to meet George and Ned 
in Camden on Saturday, for one can 
never tell what the weather will be 
on the Maine coast. There were no 
objections from any of the ship’s 
officers, and the Regals moved us 
away from there in a hurry. The 
strong out-going tide added to our 
momentum and we rushed down 
stream at a very creditable speed. 
As we skimmed along the thought 
occurred that so far the cruise had 
been rather uneventful. We didn’t 
know it then, but the real adventure 
was just starting. 

“Oh, Mundy,” called Doc from 
his seat at the wheel, ‘‘just where is 
that ledge we saw on the way up?’”’ 

“Tf I had a chart I'd tell you”; 
said the cautious navigator, ‘‘ but not 
having any I should say that it was 
about where we left it, whereever 
that is.”’ 

“Well,” said Doc, ‘‘it may be there, 
but it doesn’t show at this tide. 
I’ll go where I did before.” 

The conversation was interrupted 
at this point by a lady on shore who 
turned on a scream like a calliope 
at a circus and frantically waved her 
apron for us to come to her. Many 
a better man than Doc has been 
lured to destruction by the wiles of a 
siren, and he found himself powerless 
to resist the seductive call. 

*‘Gosh, this isn’t bad’’: he 
mused, as his eyes brightened, ‘‘the 
old girl is trying to save human life! 
Regular movie stuff, I call it; Fair 
female on shore gives warning of 
sunken ledge by waving her apron. 
Here is where I do my part.”’ 

Bonnie Jean responded to a master- 
ful pull on the wheel and was tearing 
toward the woman when—bang, 
crash, whack, rumble went the old 
boat, bumping her way over the 
rocks like some stricken animal! 
Every additional jar sounded like 
another plank being stove in. 

Bonnie Jean seemed to be trying 
to stand on her head, and there was 
every reason to believe she would 
accomplish her purpose—or sink. 
For a breathiess instant she rested 
inert, like something: paralyzed with 
fright, bows on the jagged rock, the 
propellers churning frantically. Then 


So 
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she lunged ahead, scraping over the 
ledge. 

‘“Whoop-ee!”’ yelled the engineer. 
“Let her bump; I’ve got everything 
wide open. If we’re going over the 
top, let’s go over right! Guess she'll 
clear it anyway.”’ 

Almost simultaneously 
excited engineer’s words 
grand climax of ripping, 
sounds from underneath the 
so emphatic and conclusive that 
there could be no mistake about 
what it meant. The whole after end 
was carried away—no question about 
it at all. Mental pictures of twisted 
shafts, crumpled propellers, and great 
gaping wounds came in rapid suc- 
cession. 

“Come on, Mundy; let’s get off 
before she sinks’’. Sighed Doc, as he 
pulled the switch. ‘‘There can’t be 
much left of her bottom after that 
pounding.” 

““Yes,”’ agreed the mate, with a 
solemn face, I guess vou’re right, but 
she’s still afloat and we'd better look 
her over.”’ 

No water could be found under the 
floor in the forward compartments; 


with the 
came a 
tearing 
stern, 


Bia 


**T YRIVE her into my slip there, 
and let the tide leave her,’”’ he 
directed. 


everything looked sound and 
The spectacle in the engine-ro 
however, was not nearly so chee 
Clear, cold sea-water poured out 
the limberholes at an alarming r: 
Something must be done at onc: 
the boat would surely fill and si 
The starboard engine has a po 


bilge-pump attached, and this begar 


operations at the first turn of 


wheel. The pump, although of sn 


caliber, was able to hold its « 


against the incoming water, whic! 


made our chances of reaching 
friendly beach somewhat better 


Sandy beaches on New Meadoy 
River are as scarce as feathers on a 
The best place we knew about 
was a mud bank near the landing ; 


fish. 


Gurnet. Haste was imperative 


cause there were only three hour 


left before low tide. 
‘*Here she goes; 


the propellers.” 
The boat surged ahead, but 


erratic course aroused consternati 
She started for tl 


among the crew. 
rocks again as fast as she could g 

“Suffering spark plugs!” 
the engineer, throwing 
into neutral. 
to do, Mundy, wreck us again?” 

“Wreck nothing!” 
‘““Nobody can wreck this prehist 


parody on a watering-trough; she’ 


wreck now. The steering gear i: 


shot to pieces and the wheel wot 


move an inch!” 

\ll of which was true, 
mately, and there remained but 
thing to do: We must use the ¢ 
screws 1n place of a rudder. 


Did you ever try to steer a rudder- 


less motor boat down a rock-inf¢ 


channel with nothing to help you but 


the reverse gears? There ma\ 


more wearing jobs, but fortunatel 
they are not numerous. A twin sc1 
boat will go fairly straight without 


rudder if the wheels turn about 
same number of revolutions, if t 
are no sharp turns, and if the v 
does not blow too hard on one s 
All the “‘if’s’’ were on duty this: 
and we kept the gears working u 
they squealed. We flirted with 
struction in many damp 
disagreez.ble forms that our he 
got to beating in kangaroo jumps 
There was plenty to think al 
especially when the tide caught 


SO 


shout 
the gear 
‘What are you trvit 


” cried Mundy, a 
he threw the reverse levers forward 
““we’re off, if there is anything left 


i 


snarled Mund 


approxi- 

















for the water runs 


near the bridge; 
under this structure like a miullrace 


Furthermore, it is a low bridge and 
very near the wharf where we wanted 
The thought of what might 
happen if we missed ihe landing and 
got caught under Gurnet bridge 
certainly caused us some uneasiness. 
The sticky mud flats of to port had 
to be taken into consideration, as 
well as the possibility of ramming the 
wharf in front. Luckily the Paragon 
gears did not fail and we came to a 
stop with no trouble whatever. 


to stop. 


The so-called beach where we 
intended to ground the boat was 
composed of a mixture of mud, 


refuse, clam-shells, and broken glass. 
It sloped off abruptly into deep water, 
leaving only a few feet of the quag- 
mire bare at low tide. The river was 
emptving itself like a tipped teapot. 
and if anything was to be accom- 
plished that day we must act prompt- 
ly. Leaving Bonnie Jean's bow tied 
to a stout post, we backed her broad 
stern inshore until it touched bottom. 
Mundy rigged a sort of tackle from a 
tree to the towing bitts, which eased 
her in a little more, and nature did 
the rest 

Shortly before low tide our trouble 
stared us in the face. The oak stern 
post had parted company with the 
skeg to the extent of half an inch: the 
shoe that once supported the bottom 
of the rudder was missing: entirely: 
the iron rudder was bent backward 
until it had cut its way through the 
planking, and there it stuck. The port 
propeller proved quite conclusively, 
then and there, that the Columbian 
Bronze Corporation uses good mate- 
nal in building their wheels. Two of 
the blades were bent at the tips to a 
right angle, yet the tough bronze 
did not break. Aside from these 
minor and sundry details, the ship 
Was as good as ever. There now 
remained the pure joy of making 
temporary repairs. 


number of vigorous strokes from 
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AMDEN 
Harbor is 
finely locked in 
between two 
jutting points of 
land, one high, 


the other low, 
with a pretty 
little wooded is- 
land deftly drop- 
ped in at the 
er.trance. 


a sledge-hammer returned the skeg 
to its place, and Doc trimmed off two 
inches of the bent propeller blades 
with a hack-saw. He declared that 
the wheel was too big anyway, and 
believed a twenty-inch wheel would 
work better. The rudder problem 
was not so easy to solve, but with 
the aid of levers, two-by-fours, 
sledges, and occasional cuss-words 
we managed to bend the shaft so the 


blade would swing clear. The 
judicious use of caulking cotton 
completed the job, and Bonnie Jean 


was ready to limp out to her anchor- 
age. She still leaked, but not enough 
to cause us to lose any sleep after our 
strenuous exercise. 

Those of you who read this are, no 
doubt, frightfully sane. You wear 
your overshoes and winter flannels, 
pay your insurance, and answer 
meekly when spoken to. In your role 
of solid citizen you may find it hard 
to understand why the engineer, for 


the first time on the trip, began to 
take a real interest in life. Any 
true Motor Boat Bug will grasp 
the idea at once. A member in good 


thrives 


known 


standing in this fraternity 
on trouble; and Doc, be it 
held high office in his lodge. 

“Well,” he remarked, 
satisfied grin, “‘I guess t 
regular cruise after all 
kind o’ glad it happened; it 
breaks the monotony. [ll bet 
new twenty-inch wheel will 
like a charm.” 

Mundy, on the contrary, held 
more conservative views. He deemed 
that the practice of running over half- 
tide ledges at full speed was detri- 
mental to the interests of 
yachting, to say nothing of the wear 
and tear on the boat. He was unable 
to see any merit in the procedure at 
all. 

“Doc,” he began with brutal 
frankness, ‘‘I used to think you were 
crazy, but I always kept a few 
charitable doubts. Now they’re 


with a 
his 1s going to 
t I’m 

of 


he 4 
‘ a 
sort 
mv 
work 


best 
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gone. I’m about as fond of you as a 
man can be, and it breaks my heart 
to see your intellect going to pieces. 
I don’t how you do it—unless 
it’s a gift. You sure are one grand 
little trouble hound!”’ 

“Oh, shut up, Mundy; you're 
getting so you croak like a tree-toad 
in a summer dry spell—all night 


see 


long. You take your pleasure too 
seriously. Go to sleep and you'll 
feel more human in the morning. 


G’night.”’ 
“In days of old 

When knights were bold, 

And ships had wooden decks 

The sailors bold 

Fell down the hold 

And broke their bloody necks. 

Yo-ho!—and broke—their blox dy 

necks.” 

Thus sang Mundy the next morn- 
ing from his berth on the deck, where 
he lay basking in the glorious sun- 
shine, as we bucked the head tide on 
our way down the river. No one 
could blame him for singing, even 
though they might not wholly ap- 
prove of his nasal tenor, because the 
morning was beautiful enough to 
coax song out of aclam. The sky was 
very clear and the water blue as ice. 
The clean west wind which blew in 


our faces was filled with health 
giving properties; and the sparkle 
of the river along the pine-cr vered 


banks held our attention. Doc said 
it reminded him of cool claret, served 
in the shadows by some tropical 
maiden with twilight eyes. This was 
rather surprising, coming from the 
prosaic engineer w as a rule, 
tered the major portion of his atten- 
ion on unpoetic intimatel} 
But 
the magic about that splendid strip 
of water, with its green background 
of verdure, had such a _ powerful 
influence over both members of the 
crew that it would have been singular 
if they did not make some attempt at 
expressing their feelings. 

We were so taken up with the 
scenery along the way that Carrying 
Place Head slipped by 
knew it, and Wood Island was clos¢ 
abeam. Far out in the offing we could 
make out the tall, gray lighthouse on 
Half Way Rock; and sca‘tered over 
the Bay were several West Point 
sloops, hunting for horse mackerel 
The desire to stop and see one of the 
big fish harpooned was strong, but 
our leaky boat and shaky rudder 
urged us onward. Cape Small lay 
just ahead, and around this treacher- 
ous point we must go before a marine 
railway could be reached. There 
was nothing to worry about on a 
calm day such as this except the 
unstable condition of the rudder. 
The only thing that kept it from 
dropping off was a small nut at the 


no, cen- 


; 
Lit 


sights 


associated with gasoline engines 


before we 
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top which was none too secure; the 
blade had no support at the bottom, 
and we wondered how soon the 
shaft would break, leaving us again 
with no steering gear. 

The impact of the first long roller 
we met off the point was telegraphed 
from rudder to helmsman in a series 
of nerve-wrecking chatters. The trem- 
bling message told of dire consequences 
to follow if we did not nurse the 
wheel with care. 

Needless to say, we made no 
unnecessary turns, but pointed the 
boat’s nose squarely at the middle 
of the wide horizon which opened 
between Seguin and the Cuckolds. 
We passed Seguin about one o’clock 
in the afternoon, steering east by 
north, and going at the rate of nine 
miles an hour straight for Booth 
Bay harbor. 

The Cuckolds, Squirrel Island, and 
Burnt Island light passed astern in 
due time and at five bells we were 
ashore in Booth Bay looking for a 
place to haul out. It did not take long 
to discover that nearly every boat 
builder in town was busy on Govern- 
ment work. The only man not so 
occupied was Abner Lewis, and ‘‘ Ab”’ 
would not be home until night. 


We couldn’t seem to get anybody 
interested in our repair job, so we 
plugged away toward New Harbor. 
In this small fishing village, the home 
of so many motor boats, we felt 
sure of finding help; but the situation 
here was even more hopeless—abso- 
lutely nothing doing on pleasure 
boats. At Round Pond, the next 
port of call, the natives said there 
was no likelihood of getting any- 
thing done to the boat short of 
Friendship, so we called it a day and 
dropped the hook. 

We sailed into Friendship early 
the next morning trusting that the 
town would live up to its name, but 
fully determined, nevertheless, not to 
leave until Bonnie Jean’s stern was 
repaired. Either by means of soft 
words or brute force somebody would 
be persuaded to begin work at once. 

When looking for a good job, one 
naturally turns to the man with a big 
reputation, so we went directly to 
Mr. Morse, builder of the famous 
Friendship sloops. The first sight of 
this brawny workman left us no choice 
as to methods of persuasion. Brute 
force was out of the question; his 
frame was as big as his reputation. 
Entreaty would undoubtedly be more 
effective and perhaps safer. 

“T see’; he began, after hearing 
our hard-luck story, ‘‘ you fellows are 
a long way from home and you've 
got to be fixed up somehow. I 
’spose I'll have to do it if you can’t 
find anybody else. Take a run over 
to Brown’s machine shop and tell 
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him I sent you. It’s more in his line 
anyway.” 

Brown said he was pretty busy, 
but agreed to make the necessary 
repairs at low tide in the afternoon. 

‘“‘Drive her into my slip there, and 
let the tide leave her.” He directed. 
“TI ain’t got a cradle wide enough, 
but she’ll be all right on the ways if 
you put three or four planks between 
her and the wharf. While you're 
waiting, you better go up to the 
blacksmith shop and get a shoe made. 
I'll see you later.”’ 

Here was agreeable news in all 
truth! It sounded like real music to 
us, and all of Mr. Brown’s suggestions 
were carried out minutely. It was a 
splendid day for such work, and we 
had a fine time washing paint, 
scrubbing off marine growths, and 
attending to the numberless other 
duties which are always at hand 
when a boat is out of water. 

Darkness came just as the job was 
completed, and the clock struck its 
eight bells of midnight before we 
drifted out to anchor. Mr. Brown 
stayed with us to the last, and we 
found him very good company. He 
had gone shipmates with all kinds of 
engines—everything from gas _ to 
steam—and from his wealth of ex- 
perience we were able to glean many 
valuable points. Furthermore, he 
did not belong to the royal order of 
“Soak-Em,” to which so many 
machinists belong. His bill for the 
work was $4.50, with thirty cents 
additional for the iron shoe. Not 
bad at all, we thought, in comparison 
with the prices charged for automo- 
bile repairs. 

The benison of seasonable weather 
was ours as we sailed away from 
Friendship at eleven o’clock Thurs- 
day morning; and old ocean was in a 
singularly gracious humor. The 
intense blue sea sparkled under a 
clear sky, its placid surface only 
occasionally disturbed by softly 
blustering puffs of salt wind, which 
alternated with sunny calms, as we 
threaded our way through the maze of 
islands, reefs, and channels that form 
this part of the coast. So fascinating 
did we find this sail through the wind- 
ing passages that our feelings accorded 
with those of the immortal Cap’n 
Sproul when he said: ‘“‘I don’t give a 
damn just where I sail, so long as I 
keep on sailing.’’ In this agreeable 
frame of mind we lolled back in the 
cockpit drinking in breeze and sun- 
shine while we picked our way from 
one buoy to the next. 

At twelve o’clock we were out of 
the labyrinth and abreast of Mos- 
quito Island. From here to the bell 
buoy at the entrance of Muscle Ridge 
Channel it was all clear sailing, and 
for a time we rode over long, greasy 
ocean swells. Far off to starboard 
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Great Green Island could be se 
while nearer by lay Metinic, baski 
in the sun. Every now and then 
black-fish would leap playfully out 
the water, giving us a glimpse of 
glistening body, or down from al 
would swoop a hungry gull af 
some floating morsel of food. 

Leaving the bell to port we pas 
Whitehead Island, in the lee of wh 
lay a Government patroi boat. \\ 
watched for a signal to stop, | 
none came so we held our cour 
studying the chart, for Muscle Rid 
Channel is a place where one must 
careful where he goes, although ever 
thing is well buoyed. Opposite 
Sprucehead there are no less than 
fifteen fair-sized islands to be se 
off to starboard, to say nothing of t! 
thousand and one rocks that pop 
out on every hand. The passag 
becomes cumulatively interesting 
with every boat’s length. The shore 
line increases in height and rugged- 
ness until it reaches a maximum at the 
distant Camden Hills. Far-stretching 
pine forests cover most of the 
ground except for an occasional patch 
of green sward surrounding a white 
farm-house. 

The tide was against us, and from 
Ash Island onward to Owlshead Bay 
the going was very hard. Mundy 
amused himself by trying to over- 
take a coal barge in tow some dis- 
tance ahead. A steam freighter tore 
past at a speed that marked her 
for a converted yacht at once. She 
was gone almost before the swash 
of her wake pushed Bonnie ean 
contemptuously to one side. 

At last we rounded Owlshead light 
and the Camden Hills burst into view 
It seems futile to attempt to de- 
scribe these magnificent hills; thev are 
so stately in their natural grandeur 
Rising straight out of the water, 
darkly blue, in huge bulging masses, 
and rolling off to fade into the 
horizon like the rounded backs of a 
herd of elephants on the march, they 
present a picture so stirringly beauti- 
ful that any amateur attempt 
handling so vast a subject would end 
in failure. They must be seen to be 
appreciated. And there is no better 
way to see them than from a boat o1 
Penobscot Bay. 

As we sailed toward the nearest 
elevation, which we took to be Mount 
Beattie, we. idly speculated on t! 
exact location of Camden. Sm 
Rockland could be easily seen, als 
Rockport, but Camden was so well 
hidden that its whereabouts was 
hard to make out, except with chart 
and compass. It was, however 
rather good fun hunting for a spot 
we were so sure of finding, and w!ien 
the somewhat obscured entran 
Camden drew near we regré 


(Continued on page 38) 
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A 40-Foot 
Ketch Rig- 
ged Cruising 
Motor Yacht 


A 40-ft. kztch-rigged motor cruising 








launch, showing sail plan, construction 


and cabin arrangement 


HE cruising motor yacht 
illustrated is an interesting 
example of a popular type among 
British yachtsmen. She has 
been designed by Mr. W. G. 
McBryde for Mr. I. T. Harker- 
Hutchinson, of Tipperary, the 
intention being to produce a good, 
sea-worthy, easily-handled craft 
of moderate speed, which will 
carry enough sail to assist the 
motor during long runs or to 
prevent rolling in a seaway. 
With a length of 40 ft. overall, 
this launch has a beam of 9 ft. 
6 in. and a draught of 3 ft. 3 in. 
One of the owner’s requirements 
was that sleeping accommodation 
should be provided for seven 
persons, while other features 
should include cooking facilities, 
a roomy cockpit and a toilet 
room. How these have been met 
will be seen from the plans and 





the explanation of them which 
follows. 

The vessel is ketch-rigged, 
with two light masts, stepped 
in sockets on the forward deck 
and in the the cockpit respect- 
ively. On these masts are carried 
main, mizzen and foresails, with 
the usual standing and running 
gear. Forward is a raised deck, 
which extends aft into the fore- 
cabin trunk, with a plankway 
at each side. Next aft comes a 
watertight cockpit, followed by a 
small cabin trunk and plank 
ways terminating in a_ short 
deck over a canoe stern. 

Right ‘‘in the eyes of her” is a 
chain locker, with a forecastle 
abaft it, fitted with a folding cot 
and lockers for one hand. Next 
comes the saloon, in which are 
two settee berths with backs 
that fold up and form upper 
berths, so as to give sleeping 
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accommodation for four persons. 
At the forward end of the saloon 
are a wardrobe on the port side 
and a sideboard to starboard, 
while a folding table is arranged 
between the two settee berths. 

Abaft the saloon is a space 
measuring 3 ft. 9 in. in a fore-and- 
aft direction, which contains a 
galley with the usual fittings and 
lockers to starboard, and a toilet 
room with sliding door to port, 
while in the center is a gangway 
leading from the cockpit to the 
saloon. The doors at each end 
of this gangway are in two 
parts and hinged so that one 
folds back on the other. Two 
port lights in the coamings give 
light in the forecastle, while a 
hatch allows of access without 
coming through the saloon. The 
latter is lit by a skylight and six 
port lights. 


CCOMMODA- 

TION plans 

of 40-ft. motor 

cruising launch 

with 17-25 h. p. 

Sterling engine. 

_— An interesting 

feature is the split- 

ting up of the ac- 

commodation into 

two compartments 

with the cockpit 
between them. 
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Fourteen 


OMPARE the voyage of 


Columbus’ fleet of three 
sailing ships; Santa Maria, Pinta 
and Nina with the flight of the 
three flying boats under com- 
mand of Com. John P. Towers; 
N.C. aN.C.4,000N.C. 2 

The three sailing vessels of 
1492 as they sailed westward 


y, 
N’ 
: 





The fleet of Columbus 


Ninety LTwo—Nineteen 


A Comparison 





1 


from Palos passed into the mists 
and storms of an _ uncharted 
ocean and were lost, so far as 
those ashore knew, to the ken of 
mankind. 

With reluctant crews—almost 
mutinous at times—with naviga- 
tion instruments of crude design, 
and of still more crude fashion- 





The crews of the N. C's. It may be of interest to know that the 4th man from the 





and raced the hydroplane BREEZE I several years ago 









Nineteen, 


3 falling off place”’ 





. Sidney R. Breeze, 
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4 astern U. 


ibus, with little hope for the 
C of the vovage, and no 
th in the adventure at all. 
The three flying boats flying 







cgder the Stars and Stripes 
wed—one can hardly say 
led out of sight into the 
stern horizon, and how dif- 


entis this first vovage through 
air from the first voyage 

‘oss the Atlantic. 

Although lost to sight of those 

within a few brief mo- 

nts Commander Towers’ craft 


ore 





International Film Service, Inc 


The inlet at Rockaway Beach was the base of th: N. C. 


an on are wsusaiearnyssnsscnmtic stat acieiaeunoeranasueaessesetanensastiensautn 


S.S.SHAWMUT in the Tagus River off Lisbon, Portugal, a 


were in communication by wire- 
less with a world that looked 
with admiration upon the spirit, 
the courage and the skill of the 


three crews which deserved suc- 
cess, and which earned it. 
These air men flew into un- 


known skies, and faster than man 
had ever travelled over the 
before. What if 
two of the fleet? It has stopped 
many a l 


Seca 
fe Fe stop] ved 


vessel before, and will 


stop many another again. 


boats. 


VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 
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nts after alighting in Europ 


Just as Columbus opened the 
great western ocean and led the 
Way into doing something that 
‘can't be done’”’ so have the N.C 
boats proved the wildest dreams 
of the far-seeing as only bein 
+} 


of 


most 


Greive, in their Sopwith bipla: 


Alce ck 


Vickers Vimy:make moire rea 


us, while 


Hawker 


and Brown, 


imaginative dream cf 
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would be 


It was from here that their voyag 


at some day the g 
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LIKE a lodge 
im... the 
northern woc 
the headquar- 
ters of the Yan- 
kee ModelY.C., 
and of the 
Prospect Park 
Model Y. C. is 
log built and 
picturesque. 





es 


72) 
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Brooklyn's Model Yachts 


Brooklyn is well known as the home of the rubber plant, the baby carriage and Mayor Hylan, but ii is famo 
among model yachtsmen because Prospect Park Lake is within her environs, and because two model 


yacht clubs sail their craft there. 


WILLIAM ATKIN 





HERE is, and there is no [T isanice 
way of gain-saying it, problem 
great charm in sailing, and to adjust 
the steer- 
ing gear, 
and start 
sheets on 
a model 
yacht fora 
run down 
the wind. 
This craft 
though 
seems to be 
right on 
her way. 





HERE is a schooner class of model boats enrolled 
in the fleet of the Prospect Park Model Y.C. This 
particular craft is owned by Com. A. Gillies 


in building, model-vachts. And the gallery is the multi- 

To the average passer-by the tudinous side of the sport. 
sport may not appeal, which in a Fighteen men play base ball. 
way is well for the average passer Uften 20,000, or more, look on. 
by makes an indifferent sports- Frankly I can’t see the joy of 
man except in the capacity of a watching some one else recreate. 
‘“‘gallery.’”’ Base ball needs a_ For that reason alone I set most 
gallery; automobile racing; foot organized sports. aside, and all 
ball; rowing; boxirg,andhasone. professional sports. There are 
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so many better ones to be in- 
terested in. There’s, for instance, 


volf, and hiking, and fishing, and 


canoeing, and hunting, and 
vachting, the latter both with 
motor and sail. In these the 


participant is the whole game, 
and the gallery little of it 

You who recreate buy your 
fishing tackle, your canoes, your 


golf clubs, your guns, vour hiking 


craft, including 


used for 


the completed 


the methods her sure 


navigation. There is interest 
in every step and health in the 
sunshine that shines on hundreds 
of ponds and lakes when trial 
trips are in season, and racing 
dates come around 

These model boats too are of 


Many’s the 


man, that 


value. 


and the 


educational 


bov. ves, 


ME. O. L. Gray measurer of the Yankee Model Y. C. 


obtains the load water line length of the trim sloop 


Edna. 





equipment, and your yachts. 
Those who sail model yachts 
whole blessed 


create the game 


from the design of the craft to 


KiVERY clear 
Sunday 
morning one 
sees a goodly 
fleet on the 
way to the 
starting line on 
the lake in 
Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn. 


“® H. 

* DEN- 
NISON, 
Commo- 
dore of the 
Yankee 
Model Y. 
C. sails a 
Class One 

boat 


beginning with an idea, a block 


of wood and a near by pond, 
has built his boat, sailed it, 
learned many of the ways of 





er F 
” 
j 
boats, then later cruised out 
into salt water in a full sized 
yacht, mayhap of his own 
handiwork, to remain forever 
after a lover of boats and a 
booster of the sport that 


v-a-c-h-t-i-n-g spells 
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Lloyds Harbor 
Club 


RIDAY, June 13, 1919. ‘ Mid- 
night Race” to Lloyds Harbor. 


Race for both sail and power yachts 
Warning. ...8:50 P. M. 
Preparatory .8:55 P. M. 
Oey 9:00 P. M. 

Saturday, June 14, 1919. 

Eats for members and their guests, 
served on the beach if weather is fair; 
at “Sammis’’ if stormy. 

Sail and Power Yachts 
Warning.... 9:50 A. M. 
Preparatory. 9:55 A. M. 

Start 10:00 A. M. 

Saturday, August 30, 1919 

Race to Lloyds Harbor, open to 
sail and power yachts 

Warning.... 1:50 P. M. 
Preparatory. 1:55 P. M. 
Start 2:00 P. M. 

Sunday, August 31, 1919. 

Annual Clambake on Beach. 

For members and their guests, a 
regular party, including races for 
both gentlemen and ladies, initiation 
of new members, and other indigenous 
sports. 

Monday, September 1, 1919. 

Race to New Rochelle, open to 
sail and power yachts. 

Warning.... 9:50 A. M. 
Preparatory. 9:55 A. M. 
Ne «23 6 0s 10:00 A. M. 

Saturday, October 11, 1919. 

Race to Lloyds open to sail and 
power boats. 


Warning.... 1:50 P. M. 
Preparatory. 1:55 P. M. 
Re 2:00 P. M. 


Monday, October 13, 1919. 
Race to New Rochelle 
sail and power yachts. 
Warning.... 9:50 A. M. 
Preparatory. 9:55 A. M. 
Start. .10:00 A. M. 
Sunday, October 19, 1919. 
the afternoon a 
Beefsteak Party wi!l 


open to 


se Yo 1 
ralt 


be 


During 
Water” 













Some Racing Schedules for 1919 


given for the members and _ their 
guests. 

Saturday, November !, 1919, at 
8:30 P. M. Regular meeting at 
Lloyds Harbor. 

November 3rd, 1919 

Sail race from beach to gas huoy 
and return, details to be announced 
on the ground. Start at 10 A. M. 

Where a race “to Lloyds” is 
specified, start will be a line South 
from Red Spar Buoy at entrance to 
New Rochelle harbor and finish will 
be a line between old and new light- 
houses at Lloyds Harbor. 

Where a race ‘‘to New Rochelle”’ 
is specified, Start will be line between 


Monday, 








Manda nN, North Da ota 


Ur. William Atkin. 
Dear Sir, 
I receive my copy of the real magazine 
a ee 12 a ee 
reeguiarly and aw ure giad wi 
} 1] } 
dealer tells me to come and getit. Ian 
7 J : 
particularly interested in the artiel: 


by Mr. S. S. Rabl and the fact that I 
have just completed a boat from o7 
his designs 1s evidence of the fact that I 
tuff. I gust finished 


Lint on this 


putt 
mornine. 
Sincerely, 


Edward Crand 








old and new lighthouses at Lloyds 
Harbor and finish will be taken 
when Red Spar Buoy at entrance to 
New Rochelle harbor bears North at 


a distance not to exceed one hundred 
feet. 
In sail races dinghys must be 


towed. 

In power races towing of dinghy is 
optional. 

If committee boat is not on station 
at finish, Captains of first yacht in 
each class will take time of yachts in 
their respective classes. 

A first prize will be awarded in 
sail races where three yachts start 
and in power races where two yachts 
start. Second prizes will be awarded 
in both classes where four or more 
yachts start. 

















































Larchmont 


Yacht Club 


HIRTY-EIGHTH Annual Re 
gatta, Friday, July 4, open to ¢ 
classes. 
Saturd 


la 
26 


Larchmont Race Week, 
July 19 to Saturday, Jul 

Saturday, July 19, open Regatt 
First of 
Week Series for Classes K and below 

Monday, July 21, second Race 
Race Week Series for Classes K and 
below 


for all classes. Race Rai 


Tuesday, July 22, water spo 


Open Regatt 
of Rac 
1d bel 


Wednesday, July 23, 
for all classes. Third Race 


Week Series for Classes K ar 


Thursday, July 24, fourth Rac 
Race Week Series f« : 
below 


IT ( lasses Kx 


Lc 


Fridav, July 25, ffth Race of Rac« 
Week Series for Classes K and below 

Saturday, July 26, open Regatt: 
Sixth Race of 
iWeek Series for Classes K and below 

Monday, September 1, _ Fall 
Regatta, open to all classe 

In everv in 
more yachts start with 
of completing the course 
be awarded. When 
vachts start with like intention, 
second prize will be awarded, and 
when six or 
intention, a 


awarded. 


‘ ied 
for all classes. Rac 


class which two o1 
full intentior 
a prize will 


four or mort 


more start witl 


like 
I 


oo = 17 
third prize will be 


During Race Week the club offers 
Series Prizes for the winner of thi 
greatest number of points in each of 
the several classes contested, and 
second prize to the winner of the 


next greater number of points in eacl 
of the classes in which four more 
vachts start in the majority of races 


The privileges of the Club on Re- 
gatta days are cordially extended to 
the owners and Corinthian crews of 
competing Cards: of 
duction may be obtained 
Regatta Committee. 

Address all 
Regatta Committee, Larchmont 
Yacht Club, Larchmont, N. Y., or 
H. C. Perrin, Chairman, 7 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


yachts. 


throuch the 


communications to 
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The Launching of the Ship 
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S the launching of the ship a 
| marriage, a birth, a flight, an 
exchange of worlds, or the beginning 
of her travels? Poets talk of her as a 
“thing of life,” and ‘‘the bride of the 
’ and business men of ‘‘a ship’s 
husband.” 

Or, is the ship a baby? For now 
t is decreed at Washington that her 
food shall be milk. Hitherto it 
has been the custom at her launching 
to christen the vessel with wine. 
This celebrates her entrance into a 
new existence. By an elect maiden 
standing at the bow, like the 
“Wingless Victory’’ of Athens, a 
bottle of wine was broken on ber bow 
as her stem touched the water. Then 
the ship’s name was given. 

But in our day of the triumph of 
utility over poetry and speed over 
ceremony, we are about to suffer a 
sea Change. Driven by the necessity 


sea 


1 

1 
first 
ill 














married woman, wife or widow, may 
name the ship. Yes, even without 
going aboard the vessal, she may 
even stand on a platform without, and 
while on the shore, dash the sus- 
pended bottle against the stem. 
Whether the deep-water sailor of the 
old type revolts at this new fashion 
and the personality tabooed before, 
who can tell. The general style and 
tenor of life has much changed since 
steam was made the motor. Yet 
certainly such innovations would 
have horrified his fathers. 

The authorities bent on conserva- 
tion and on victory, and mounting 
on the rising wave of prohibition, are 
responsible for a change of customs 
at the ship yard. Possibly, in sub- 
stituting the product of the cow for 





of quick and abundant production, a° 


that of the vine, and the marriage- 
mate for the virgin, there may be 
progress. Some reformers have long 
desired the change. Indeed, they see 
in it a possibility of not less, but more 
of charm, besides further advance in 
the symbolic idea. For, in breaking a 
bottle of wine on the virgin bow, we 
are but following a pagan custom. 
After twenty Christian centuries, 
when the old altars have been cold 
and Greek religion become mythology 
we are still paying tribute to Neptune. 
What on land was dedicated to 
Bacchus, was claimed also for the sea 
god, when his domain was invaded 
and men would placate the lord of 
storms. We do not know the name of 
St. Paul’s first ship, which brought 
democracy to Europe, but his second 
vessel the Alexandrian corn ship, had 
for its sign Castor and Pollux, or the 
“Twin Brothers’’ as the Revised 
Version has it, but they were sub- 
ordinate to Neptune, the god of the 
trident and ‘‘the great blue plain of 
the sea.”’ 


It is true that in some of the great 
shipyards, as in Belfast, Ireland, 
launching ceremonies have long since 
been demitted—much to the wrath 
and disgust of many an old tar. 
Whether from Puritan notions, or 
the weariness of iteration, because of 
frequency, or because the press of 
business has prevailed over senti- 
mental considerations, we cannot say. 
It is not, however, likely that Ameri- 
cans will utterly yield what seems so 
poetical and inspiring. Nor does the 
hardworking ‘‘Yank”’ willingly lose 
what can be and ought to be an 
occasion of merriment and joy. He 
is willing to labor steadily, but he 


world 


by 





HROUGH- 
OUT the 


launching of 
ships has always 
been observed 
suitable 
ceremonies. 


Photo, New York 
Shipbuilding Co. 


WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D. D., L. H. D. 


wants his fun. Besides, in that 
underlying stratum of idealism so 
strong in the American worker and 
his innate reverence for the beautiful 
sex, he craves a woman’s help for the 
poetry, as well as the humanity of the 
thing. Down below grime and sweat, 
we find the poet; and, of this eureka 
we are sure. 

We have passed by the piety for 
the fun, and ours, under war pressure, 
is a job rather than a ritual. None 
the less, let us hope, that we remem- 
ber our Creator. 

Yet there is a more excellent way, 
we think, than that of. a pagan 
ceremony in continuing to honor 
Neptune when we, of every name 
and creed, worship, not a_ sub- 
ordinate deity but the one living 
and true God, who rules the raging of 
the sea. In pre-civil war days, and 
during the conflict, there was used 
on the Susquehanna and the Bedford, 
and possibly the Juniata, instead of 
wine the water taken from their 
namesake streams in Pennsylvania. 

Yet the orientals can show a more 
excellent way. More poetical, pic- 
turesque, symbolical and suggestive 
of life and motion is the way followed 
in the isles of our ally in Asia. Tous, 
the launch of'a ship means, for the 
structure, a change of elements and 
from passivity to action. To the 
Oriental mind, dominated through- 
out, from infancy to old age by the 
idea of reincarnation, it is ‘‘a change 
of worlds,” which is the orthodox 
phrase for both ‘‘death”’ and “‘life’”’— 
as men name these. In method and 
dramatic form, their, launching of a 
ship harks back to a beautiful legend 
in their early history, when new life 
flew out on wings from what 
was thought to be a dead 
tree. Older even than this 
was the term of happy omen 
applied to ships as “floating 
riches.”” Thesame demigod, 
Sosanoo the Japanese Nep- 
tune, Ruler of the Sea, 
created first, from the 
hairs of his beard, eye- 
brows, and breast, the trees. 
These covered the bare 
mountains and furnished 
timber for palace and house, 
besides well-laden table and 
decorated tomb. Thus did 
he provide material from 
his own. person, so that a 
ship was “‘life beyond life.”’ 
Its name was “Karano,” 
which means “light.” 


the 


(Continued on page 41) 
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OME people build boats to sell; 
others build boats to sail them, 
and a few build boats simply because 
some one suggests they should. 
“Our Flat’’ was the offspring of a 


suggestion. The builder was badly 
smitten with a craze for building 
models of various sizes and designs, 
with the result that his domicile was 
fast deteriorating into a home for 
paint-pots, glue pots, varnish and 
shavings, until one day his better 
half broke off negotiations and de- 
clared war on model boats or yachts. 

“‘If you would only build something 
sensible like a table, or a chest of 
drawers, or even a boat that we could 
all get into, I shouldn’t mind, but 
what’s the good of models?”’ 

“That was the spark that kindled 
the fire that boiled pitch that caulked 
the seams of the Flat that Fred 
built.” 

In other words peace was restored 
and plans prepared for the building 
of Our Flat. The goods to be ready 
for delivery at some seaside resort 
in time for our annual holiday. 

The cost, we reckoned, would be 
saved in one season, as hereafter we 
should not be mulcted in heavy sums 
for the hire of rowing boats to go 
fishing, or sailing boats for that 
matter, for Our Flat was to have sails 
and centerboard. And we enthused 
in anticipation of many pleasant 
cruises. 

Briefly, Our Flat was passed by the 
Board of Censors (the before men- 
tioned better half), to be built to the 
following dimensions :—L.O.A., 15 ft.; 
beam, 5 ft.; draught, 5 in.; freeboard 
(lowest), 10 in. Flat bottomed, canoe 
stern, half decked with water ways 
and 4 in. coaming round cockpit. 
Rig, standing lug and small jib, 
steel centre plate pivoted in usual 
way. Timber optional, the best that 
could be got at the local timber yard. 
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good six 
knots. 


A 


The building took place in a back 
garden in a highly respectable Surrey 
suburb, arid was accomplished well 
before schedule time—to be exact, a 
fortnight to the good. 

As the nearest navigable water was 
over ten miles distant, the original 
idea was to have Our Flat sent by 
rail to Bexhill-on-Sea, this being the 
selected town for our summer holiday, 
but her Ladyship fired off another of 
her meteoric suggestions—‘ Why 
don’t you get some one to go with you 
and take her down river to the sea 
and sail her to Bexhill?”’ 

The idea seemed to teem with 
possibilities and I bit. ‘“‘Yes, I will 
write to your brother Leo; he’ll come 
I’m sure, and it will save us no end of 
railway carriage.”’ 

I rushed out and bought a chart 
(cyclists’ map) of the proposed course 
and took the following bearings :— 
House to River Thames (Kingston), 
10 miles, not nautical, just ordinary 
road miles. 

Down river I ticked off the various 
reaches as far as Sea Reach, and 
began to think there must be another 
way round; this seemed such a long, 
long trail. So I tried the overland trail 
and was delighted. It was all so clear 
on the chart—Kingston to Wey- 
bridge, through Wey Navigation 
Canal to Guildford, thence by Wey 
and Arun Canal to River Arun, by 
Arun to Littlehampton, and so to 
Bexhill by sea. We plumped for this 
course and began laying in stores for a 
fortnight’s cruise. Everything was 
going with a swing when the pro- 
verbial fly stuck his proboscis in the 
ointment. 

“Say, old man,” said the Mate, 
fresh from the grocer’s with half a 
dozen tins of condensed milk under 
his arms, “just heard that canal is no 
good.”’ 

“What '!—no good ?.” 

“Yes, Green me it’s plugged up 
with bricks aiid barbed wire and has 
no water in it for miles; says he used 
to live down that way years ago and 
knows all about it.”’ <p 


This was a nasty set-baip but 
what did a grocer know about naviga- 


tion? We would go on our bikes ; 
investigate. 

We did, and the grocer had dra 
it quite mildly. The canal f: 
Guildford had been bought by 
London, Brighton and South C 
Railway Co., who had taken pain: 
ensure that no canal should comp: 
with them for local traffic. Cat: 
grazed in the cana! bed, barbed 
spanned it, bricks and stones lay 
heaps, stakes and posts rose up 
rows—in fact there was everyth 
there but water. 

So we rode home disconsolate, and 
were sore depressed until her ladysh 
set off another brilliant Very lig! 
“‘Couldn’t you build some sort of a 
light trolley to cart her over the rou; 
bits?” 

““And. I say, old man, we could 
take her down to Kingston in that and 
save the cartage,’’ piped in the Mat 

And so a trolley was included in the 
inventory, to be made detachable for 
stowing away when not in use. 

The wheels were made one foot i: 
diameter, cut to pre-historic pattern, 
solid, two slabs of one-inch plank 
screwed together, with grain runnin; 
opposite to prevent splitting. A 
longitudinal bar bolted to keel of boat 
connected the two axles, which wer: 
also of wood 2 in. in diameter. The 
whole taking a couple of minutes to 
set up or dismantle. 

And so the eve of departure arrive: 
with much laying in of stores, for Our 
Flat was to be self-supporting durin 
the voyage. 

The eventful morning dawned 
bright and promising; we troubled not 
as to the direction or strength of the 
wind, and long ere the first ‘‘ Milko!’’ 
made the welkin ring we hauled ou 
of our side street into the main fair 
way and the cruise began. 

A steep tide—or hill—favoured u 
for the first mile and a half, and Ou: 
Flat at once began-to gather way. 

Throwing the tow line on board 
the Mate sat astride the bows, feet 
dangling on the ground to ad@t a: 
break or steering gear as required,and 
the skipper officiated in like mariffe: 
at the stern. 

At every yard the punt gained 
momentum until_.she logged a good 
six knots. There’ was no hissing anc 
sucking of patted waters, but a hor- 
rible rumblé and bumping, inter- 
mingled with the rattle of crocker 
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and saucepans and _ intermittent. 
reeches and groans from the com- 

»laining axles, which were not de- 
gned on the high gear clutch 
rinciple. 

All too soon the foot of the gradient 
as reached and the crew landed to 
‘sume the tow line. 

“Say, old man, what a glorious 
‘ent—someone is cooking bacon on a 
ood fire; makes me feel like break- 
ast. 

I sniffed. Again I sniffed. Certainly 
here was wood burning somewhere, 
ut to me unpleasantly near Our Flat. 

A thin trickle of blue smoke from 
he region of the off after wheel 
alled for a close scrutiny, which 
‘evealed the disturbing fact that there 
had been friction, and when there is 
friction there is heat, heat creates 
fire, and fire had broken out where 

axle and wheels had been in friction. 

In the first mile and a half we had 
lost a quarter of an inch diameter in 
charred axle and wheel. 

‘Say, old man, we need some more 
lubricant; that bacon fat was no 
good.” 

In spite of all our forethought we 
had omitted lubricating oil from our 
list of stores. 

‘*Butter will do, old man.”’ 

And a half pound of the best Dorset 
was there and then sacrificed to the 
Fire God. 

But the Fire God is notoriously a 
thirsty diety, and the heated axles ab- 
sorbed the lubricant as a sponge 
absorbs water. 

A friendly milkman early afloat in 
his milk float brought up alongside 
and offered us a tow as he was going 
in the direction of Kingston, and so 
we cheerfully hitched on. 

Bowling along at a brisk trot, Our 
Flat resumed its ominous screeches 
and groans, so that, fearing a general 
collapse, we reluctantly cast off to 
offer fresh sacrifices to the Fire God. 

“Tell you what, old man, the axles 
and wheels need bushing,’”” was the 
Mate’s verdict. He was something of 
an enginer, so I agreed. 

We had various-sized tins on board, 
containing cocoa, coffee, tea, con- 
densed milk, etc., so we selected 
of the required size and consigned the 
contents to other receptacles. The 
tins we placed over the ends of the 
axles and also inside holes in the 
wheels. Thus we had tin to tin plus a 
generous rasher of streaky bacon per 
wheel. 

This diversion caused over an 
hour’s delay, and no friendly milk 
floats being visible in the offing, we 
had recourse to our tow line. 

The bushing plus bacon, however, 
proved an unqualified success; the 
running was much easier, and if not 
quite as silent as a Rolls-Royce, it 
certainly did not give the impression 
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of a runaway fire engine or a travel- 
ling circus menagerie that had taken 
charge. 

The morning was well advanced 
when we reached Kingston and con- 
signed Our Flat to the element it was 
designed to travel in. We did not 
dally over the launch as it was long 
past breakfast time and we were 
dusty, thirsty and hungry. 

Making sufficient space in the cock- 
pit for our feet and legs to rest amidst 
a sea of disarranged miscellaneous 
stores, we rowed Our Flat up stream 
some half-mile and landed to prepare 
our first meal of the voyage. 

Such bacon as had not been used 
for axle grease, with sufficient eggs 
that had not become flotsam and 
jetsam on the floor boards, were fried 
on an oil stove. A pot of tea with 
bread and newly bought butter made 
a generous and welcome repast, par- 
taken of on the banks of the river to 
the edification of some members of 
the rising generation, and to the envy 
of certain creatures of the ‘Weary 
Willie”’ genus. 

Refreshed and invigorated, we pro- 
ceeded on our voyage; no breeze 
favoured us, so we plugged at the 
oars with alternate spells of towing, 
until late evening found us entering 
the first lock of the canal at Wey- 
bridge. 

It was locked, and the lock-keeper 
could not be found. Worse still, he 
had taken the key, not in his pocket, 
and hidden it. So we were in a cul- 
de-sac. 

Now a lock is not an inviting sort 
of place to spend a night in, so I 
looked around and noted that a 
pleasant meadow on the opposite 
bank of the river suggested a more 
congenial resting place, and Our 
Flat was piloted across stream. 

It was getting dusk, and to remove 
all stores from the cockpit of Our Flat 
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to make room for sleeping accom- 
modation would have entailed too 
much time, so we decided to sleep 
on shore. 

“Say. old man, this long grass 
seems a bit damp.” 

“That’s all right, put your mac 
under you—it’s top hole sleeping in 
long grass.”’ 

As a matter of fact the Mate had 
never “slept rough’’ in his life; a 
feather bed and down quilt had been 
his portion from infancy. 

On the other hand the Skipper, 
being a native of the North, a keen 
wild-fowler, and devoted to trout 
fishing, had spent many a night in the 
open in quest of sport; to him 
heather or hay, long grass or soft dry 
seaweed, were more welcome than 
feather beds and down quilts. 

“We will have tea now and a night- 
cap hot and strong before turning in.” 

Tea was barely over when an om- 
inous pattering of rain heralded the 
approach of dirty weather. 

“It’s going to rain, old man.’ 

‘* Never mind, we will rig up a tent 
with the sail and cockpit cover and 
so keep a dry patch to sleep on.” 

This was soon accomplished, and 
the promised nightcap served out, 
with an encore for luck, as the rain 
did not seem like easing up. And so 
to bed, as Pepys puts it. 

A fine sunny morning and heigho 
for breakfast. The Skipper went to 
Our Flat for the necessary stores and, 
ye gods! what a sight. The.rain had 
filled the cockpit over the floor 
boards and things were awash. Bread, 
butter, bacon, two cameras, a cap- 
sized lamp with paraffin oil smoothing 


’ 





“YVHO gave you per- 
mission to camp 
on this "ere common?” 
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the troubled waters and permeating 
the food stuffs. Hair brushes hob- 
nobbing with spare socks, and a pie- 
dish and frying pan badly fouling each 
other in trying to round the buoy 
represented by a half submerged 
teacup. 

“It’s all owing to taking that 
blinking cover off last night. I 
wonder if the Mate will object to 
soused bread and bacon?” 

The Mate did. ‘Say, old man, 
what horrible bread! Tastes like 
paraffin; so does the bacon.” 

‘But the tea is all right and we will 
have early lunch; let’s stow away and 
get into the canal.” 

We caught the lock-keeper “at 
home’’—in fact we caught him nap- 
ping—and having paid our ‘“‘dues,”’ 
we duly entered another phase of our 
cruise. 

Dead oily calms prevailed through- 
out the voyage from Weybridge to 
Guildford, and we knew how rotten 
the ‘‘Ancient Mariner” must have 
felt; he had our sympathy. 

But he did not have the added 
troubles of locked locks with no lock- 
keeper within a mile. True, we 
hauled out once or twice, but it was 
laborious work, and we were out for 
other things than labour. 

All day long we rowed and towed, 
turn and turn about, except when we 
took a half-hour off for rest and re- 
freshment, these half-hours recurring 
more and more frequently as the day 
wore on, so that night had fallen 
when we made our silent entry into 
Guildford. 

We might have passed unseen, as 
ships pass in the night, but for the pre- 
sence of one small citizen who stood 
on the bridge as we glided under the 
main thoroughfare and greeted us 
with a “Hi! mister! d’ye want to 
go through the lock?”’ 

We answered in the affirmative, in- 


ce 


wardly cursing, as we fondly hoped 
that we had done with locks for the 
day. 

“*T’ll go and tell the lock-keeper yer 
coming,’ and off dashed our Self- 
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step in front 
of Our Flat. 


elected guide. 

We slid into the uninviting en- 
trance to the lock, but no signs of life 
greeted our entrance—at least not 
until a small head bobbed up over the 
lock. 

“Tain’t no use, mister. I can’t 
make any one hear—think they must 
be all asleep.”’ 


So we crept out to seek a more con- 
genial camping ground for the night, 
and turned into a backwater, prompt- 
ly running aground, which neces- 
sitated the Skipper going overboard, 
minus shoes and stockings, to shove 


off. 


“Mind where you go, mister! 
There’s a big hole somewhere near 
ye. 

The “‘voice’’ again! So we invited 
the owner to supper and supple- 
mented the offering with a few of the 
lesser coins of the realm. That boy 
is perhaps a Trinity House pilot now; 
at all events he is certain to bob up 
serenely through life; he was such a 
cheerful kid. 


We camped on the canal bank—or 
what was left of it—but it was a hard 
and unsympathetic resting place, con- 
ducive to early rising, but not too 
early for our pilot to be astir. He was 
eager to ferret the lock-keeper out 
of his lair, but we decided to haul 
Our Flat over the canal bank to save 
delay. 

Our united efforts, however, were 
unavailing, as the bank was both 
high and steep. Just as we were 
about to abandon the idea, a fourth 
party hove in sight. He was of the no- 
visible-means-of-subsistence _ order, 
and had evidently been occupying a 
suite of appartments further along the 
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canal bank. With his assistance w: 
negotiated the obstacle and Our Fla 
was once more afloat. 

With evident regret our pilot tool 
his departure. Our adventure ap- 
pealed to him far more than schoo] 
but we feared complications if we« 
added him to our crew. 

By lunch time the canal began t 
show unmistakable signs of anzmia 
The banks encroached on the fairway, 
by spreading out masses of reeds and 
grass, while the duckweed joined issu« 
and formed a bright green covering 
through which Our Flat left a darl 
wake. 

The end came abruptly, a brick 
wall proving an effective barrier to 
any further progress by this water- 
way. 

We lunched, stowed everything 
carefully away, hauled out on to the 
road with trolley, and awaited events, 

Some fifteen miles of dusty road lay 
between us and the nearest navigable 
part of the River Arun. The day was 
hot. We smoked our pipes. Why 
hurry? Why worry? 

A one-horse tug rounded a bend in 
the road. It was just of the ordinary 
farm pattern and we asked for a lift. 

No reply; but the driver brought up 
‘fall standing.’”” We made Our Flat 
fast and hopped on board the accom- 
modating ‘‘tug.’’ The driver was not 
communicative. He was not taciturn 
or morose, he was silent and medita- 
tive. His brain was working-out the 
herculean task of “placing” us. 
Separately and individually he «ould 
have located us as a ‘wandering 
cyclist,”’ and a gent with no fixed 
place of abode, but what construction 
could be put on the mysterious 
package astern? It was beyond his 
bucolic brain power, and so we rode 
on in silence for some four miles, 
when we once more brought up. 
Our benefactor pointed with his whip 
to a lane leading to a farm, so we 
dis«nbarked and parted with regrets 
fro.a our silent tug man. 

We played the waiting game again, 
but although we smoked several 
pipes and consumed all our liquid 
refreshment, nothing hove in sight 
going in our direction, so we plugged 
along some three miles till we reached 
a common which offered exceptional 
advantages as a sheltered anchorage. 
Nice meadow land, thick gorse bushes 
and a fence to tie up to. 

We berthed Our Flat in an ideal 
spot and set off to the village close by 
for stores, and to the village inn for 
refreshment. 


Like the village blacksmith—some- 
thing accomplished, something done 
—we fancied we had earned a night’s 
repose and were just settling down to 
rest when voices could be heard in the 
distance. 


It was the village pub. demobilis- 
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ng. Nearer and louder sounded the 
bellow of rustic laughter, then a push 
and cautious footsteps, the crackling 
f twigs, a hoarse laugh, and—‘‘It’s 
. boatee! A boatee on our common!” 
Truly this was a phenomenon that 
tirred the rural inhabitants as they 
never had been stirred in living 
memory. 

It was not a mirage, from an over- 
proof brew of ale, for there was the 
boat and two heads protruding from 
under an awning. 

It was the village constable who 
broke the spell in his best official tone: 

‘“‘Who gave you permission to 
camp on this ’ere common?”’ 

‘We are not camping; we are a 
vessel diverted from her true course 
by a grasping railway company and a 
callous Government. We are making 
a passage from one port to another, 
and to avoid contravening the Board 
of Trade regulations, by being under 
way after dark without the necessary 
navigation lights, we have brought 
up here, out of the fairway, to avoid 
risk of collision.”’ 

The eye of the law was so struck 
with this volley of the Skipper’s that 
he could find no reply, but producing 
note book and pencil remarked that 
he would ‘make a note of it,’’ ‘look 
it up,”’ see into it, and let us know in 
the morning. 

What he looked up, and what he 
saw, we never learned. Perhaps he 
is still pondering over dusty tomes in 
quest of regulations regarding 
‘“‘boatees’’ anchoring on commons. 


The remainder of the night we 
passed in peaceful repose, but the 
morning broke ominously. The wind 
came in short sharp snorts, ominous 
rumblings filled the air, our sleep 
became disturbed, and we dreamed 
horrible dreams of ship-wreck and 
jagged rocks tearing through the floor 
of Our Flat. We awoke, and the 
sounds continued, only more mys- 
terious in tone and complexity. The 
bottom part of our awning was 
pushed aside, a long wet sinuous 
tongue curled round a lettuce—a 
remnant of our late tea—and dis- 
appeared, followed by a succulent 
scrunching noise. We pulled aside 
the awning and looked out. With 
loud snorts a herd of cattle stampeded 
in all directions, turning to gaze in 
astonished remonstrance at the in- 
truders who had dared to invade their 
sacred rights. But they had taken toll: 
our entire stock of bread was gone, 
together with the lettuce. Our teapot 
broken, jam, butter, and condensed 
milk spread themselves in unison 
over the foredeck of Our Flat. A 
healthy specimen of the bovine family 
toyed with a remnant of the Mate’s 
canvas shoe, calmly chewing the cud 
with the rubber sole. They watched 
our preparations for departure with 
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unconcealed interest, and even fol- 
lowed us in solemn procession as far 
as the precincts of the ‘‘Cow and 
Gate,”’ where their course was di- 
verted by the erstwhile potman and 
cowherd. 

‘Eight miles to go, old man, and all 
the day to doit in! Let’s sit down and 
have a smoke.”’ 

But we had no luck, and by dinner 
time we had only logged five miles— 
dusty, thirsty miles, all hard pulling. 

While discussing a roadside dinner 
a friendly farmer told us of a short cut 
across his land to the Arun, and 
kindly gave us permission to negotiate 
the intervening fields. The Skipper 
went to negotiate the promised land, 
but found the going too rough. 
Meanwhile the Mate had ambled off 
to a cottage for a supply of fresh 
water, and both returned in time to 
see a horse, attached to a trap, 
doing a two-step in front of Our Flat. 
Seated in the trap at an acute angle 
were a man and woman, the latter 
much attached to the former. When 
the quadruped was eventually per- 
suaded to return to all fours the 
‘“‘gent.”’ found words and proved that 
others besides bargees can, at times, 
produce a useful flow of expletives. 

Some of his remarks hurt us, 
especially a query asto why we left a 
blank—blank—coffin at the roadside. 

Before we could gather way to 
suitably reply the four-footed animal 
remembered it was dinner time and 
disappeared in the offing in a cloud of 
dust, depriving us of our rightful 
repartee. 

As apparently nothing was to be 
gained by remaining any longer at 
this particular spot we got into 
harness again and plodded along at an 
easy two-knot gait, not encouraged 
to more violent exertion as the fair- 
way ahead took a steep incline. 

When we had negotiated less than a 
mile the sound of an overtaking craft 
smote our ears. Spanking along at a 
fast trot we anticipated another 
breeze with the owner of the two-step 
outfit, who, we felt sure, was making 
all sail on our tracks. 

A succession of ‘‘ Whoas,”’ “Steady, 
mare,” and other unnautical ex- 
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pressions on our starboard quarter 
had the effect of making us bring up 
and view the overtaking vessel. 

“Where are you going with that?” 
Two men in a dogcart were gazing 
at us in some wonder. 

“‘Going down to the Arun at Pul- 
borough.” 

“Taking it there for someone?”’ 

“No, we’re taking a holiday,” and 
resumed our course. 

‘“‘Good God, and they call that a 
holiday,” said the spokesman, turning 
to his companion. 

“‘Here, hitch on behind; 
going to Pullborough.”’ 

‘“*Now, then, up you get behind.” 

Off we went at a good six knots, all 
uphill. 

Our Flat bumped and creaked and 
rattled as it had never done before 
and. we waited for the crash that 
seemed inevitable, but our luck was 
in, and everything held. At the top 
of the rise we brought up. 

“Yes, many thanks, good day!” 

“‘Good God! and they call that a 
holiday ?”’ 

Two hundred yards down hill and 
“Our” Flat was in the Arun, the 
axles of the trolly sizzling as they took 
the water. 

Here we took fresh stores, discarded 
the charred remains of the trolly and 
for the first time in the ‘“‘cruise”’ 
stepped the mast. 

A light wind and ebb tide added 
jov to our first experience of being 
under sail in Our Flat, but it was 
short lived, for the wind dropped and 
the flood tide was coming up, so we 
camped for the night in a luxurious 
meadow far from the maddening 
crowd, slept not wisely but too well, 
and lost nearly all the morning 
tide. By mid-day we had reached 
that noted house of rest and re- 
freshment, the ‘Black Rabbit,” 
where we recuperated and waited 
the turn of the tide, our frayed and 
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travel stained appearance attracting 
more attention than our retiring 
dispositions desired. We pushed 
off on the turn of the tide, setting our 
sail to catch what meagre draught of 
wind filtered through the trees. 
What mattered it if we were only 
drifting sideways; there was no dust 
and no startled quadrupeds to rear 
up and expostulate, and no rustic 
Bobbies to dispute our right of way. 
We shot the bridge at Arundel safely; 
the ebb grew stronger and we got 
more of the breeze in the flat country 
as we neared Littlehampton. 

At last the sea was in sight. A 
line of white breakers was clearly 
visible beyond the entrance of the 
harbour and we would fain pause, 
for we remembered the adage that 
“Fools rush in where Angels fear to 
tread.” 

But Our Flat had taken the bit 
between the teeth—or, rather, the 
tide had taken Our Flat in charge 
and we were rushing out between the 
piers, hoping for the best and trusting 
to luck and watertight bulkheads in 
case of the worst. 

Any qualms we had were soon 
allayed. The breakers were shallow 
frauds, just fussy little things, kicking 
up their heels in less than three feet 
of water. As we rounded the end of 
the breakwater, we set our course for 
Worthing and the far east. We were 
at sea! 

Evening found us becalmed at 
Goring, so we landed and made a 
glorious bed in the soft dry sand with 
pillows of new mown hay from an 
adjoining hay field,a generous supper, 
and a peaceful night again made 
sluggards of us, for the sun was high 
and hot when we woke to the fact 
that Our Flat had resumed the 
‘cruise’ on her own. We had omitted 
that very essential precaution of 
putting out an anchor the previous 
evening, with the result that a little 
retrieving had to be done in the 
morning. It was a long swim, but 
successfully accomplished by the 
skipper, who being sinner in chief, by 
omission, had to do the retrieving. 

It was a morning of painted ships 
upon a painted ocean, with Our Flat 
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painted in the foreground in an oily 
flat calm. 

Consequently progress was slow 
and at the cost of brute force and 
much moisture—externaland internal. 

But dead calms, unlike the poor, 
are not always with us, and we 
rejoiced as a light wind came up from 
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S.W. It meant well, no doubt, but it 
grew energetic and began to hustle us 
along, we that were not in any great 
hurry, or all out for the strenuous 
life. Now everyone knows that when 
the S.W. winds blow in the Channel, 
the sea has a bad habit of cutting up 
rough and this roughness is not suit- 
able for craft of less than six inches 
freeboard. 

We discovered this fact and dis- 
cussed the probabilities and pos- 
sibilities of carrying on to Brighton 
with a cockpit full of English Channel, 
or trying to make a dignified landing 
on Shoreham beach at Bungalow 
Town. 

One or two curly ones coming up 
aft made us plump for Bungalow 
Town and we altered our course to N. 

The landing was not dignified. We 
struck unlucky. Coming in on the 
fag-end of a comber, we got caught 
in the back wash and got the next 
wave metaphorically and actually 
“in the neck,” which also gave us 
great assistance in disembarking. 

Fortunately we stuck to the painter 
and hauled Our Flat out of harm’s 
way, but as the tide was rising we 
sought for assistance to get the water- 
logged derelict safe above high water 
mark. 

We fondly thought that at Pul- 
borough we had bid a last farewell to 
all equine assistance, but that equine 
quadruped was once more to play a 
leading part in the cruise. 

A carter employed near by saw our 
dilemma and promptly brought a 
massive dray horse to our rescue 
which made no bones about hauling 
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Our Flat to the highest point of the 
beach, for which again thanks and 
backsheesh. Having got rid of the 
water, salved what stores were salv- 
able, and stowed away, we journeyed 
to Brighton and spent a night in a 
real bed. 

Resuming next morning at an early 
hour, we got a remnant of the pre- 
vious day’s breeze, which only took 
us as far as Brighton Pier, when it 
fizzled out and refused to have any- 
thing more to say to us, evidently 
huffed at the way we had cut it at 
Shoreham. 

We rowed and drifted under a 
broiling sun till evening saw two 
very limp and thirsty objects land at 
the most easterly end of the beach at 
Seaford. 

The sleeping accommodation here 
is of the poorest description and not to 
be recommended at any price. The 
stones are large and unsympathetic, 
with a nasty knack of getting you on 
the hip bone, or the shoulder blade, or 
in the ribs, whichever way you try 
to rest and slumber. Moreover, there 
are no hay fields adjacent, with 
gleanings to soften your stony couch. 
So Seaforth found us with the 
“early rising movement”’ strong with- 
in us. Our Flat had also spent a 
restless night, for we found her 
poised gracefully across a groyne, 
head up, stern down, gently swaying 
in see-saw fashion in a fortunately 
gentle swell. Profiting by our ex- 
perience at Goring, we had made her 
fast to a groyne; her subsequent 
movements, which placed. her in 
that awkward predicament, are 
‘“‘wropt in mystery.”” The tide being 
on the rise, we induced Our Flat to 
come off her perch and much to our 
relief she was none the worse for her 
giddy behaviour. 

A nice N. W. wind was so inviting 
that we got under way without 
waiting to replenish our water supply, 
anticipating breakfast at Bexhill. 

Ail went well till off Beachy Head, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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ROBABLY no other vessel in the 

navy has had so eventful though 
so short a career as the Idaho. She 
was designed, during the latter years 
of the Civil War, as a steam frigate 
of the first class, to have a speed of 
fifteen knots an hour; her enthusiastic 
and confident projectors even guaran- 
teeing to abate a hundred thousand 
dollars of her price for every knot 
less than fifteen, provided they should 
receive an equal sum for every one 
she might exceed that rate. Alas for 
human calculations! On her trial 
trip she was scarcely able to make 
nine. The well-known patriotism 
and undoubted integrity of the dis- 
tinguished citizen who had contracted 
for her, the world,-wide reputation of 
her builders, and the unrivaled beauty 
of her hull, determined the govern- 
ment to accept her as she was, and 








removing her engines, she became 
and has ever since remained a sailing- 
vessel. The war was over, and the 
immediate need for steamers no 
longer existed; whence it happened 
that the problem was never solved 
whether engines of a different con- 
struction might not have accom- 
plished other results. 

The Navy Department had for 
some time been proposing to establish 
floating hospital- and store-ships at 
the headquarters of the _ several 
foreign stations, and the Idaho was 
deemed a proper vessel with which 
to make the experiment. She was 
accordingly fitted out with merely 
sufficient sail-power to carry her to 
her destination; and on the Ist day of 
November, 1867, she left New York 
for Nagasaki, in Japan, where she 
was “‘to be permanently stationed, 
and used in port as hospital- and 
store-ship for the Asiatic squadron.” 

In naval circles she was undoubted- 
ly regarded as a costly failure. 
Her only appearance upon the ocean 
had been discreditable. Many even 
doubted whether she could reach 
her destination, and the excuse for 
refusing requests was more than 
once given that she would certainly 
be lost, and that there was no use of 
wasting more money upon her. The 
officers who joined her went on 
board with misgivings as to her 
powers, doing so with that growl of 
resignation which becomes a habit 
with men who lead that uncertain 
career, in which obedience to orders 
brings often more danger and dis- 
comfort than ease and pleasure. Her 
men superstitiously foreboded evil 
to her because she commenced her 
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cruise on Friday. Scarcely, however, 
had she started on her long voyage 
ere she gave evidence of her extra- 
ordinary powers, and nobly did 
justice to the genius which had 
modeled her beautiful lines. Soon 
after leaving New York the wind 
drew ahead, and hour by hour she 
logged fourteen and a half knots 
with her yards braced almost as 
sharp as they could be. Both crew 
and officers at once became enrap- 
tured with her; and, as if to merit 
the praises they lavished upon her, 
she made sixty-five knots (about 
seventy-five statate miles) in four 
hours, running down to Rio de 
Janeiro before the southeast trades,— 
a rate which she afterwards exceeded, 
on one occasion, in the South Indian 
Ocean, when she ran all the line off 
the reel, marking eighteen and a 
half knots before the sand had 
entirely left the glass, and when she 
was in all probability moving through 
the water twenty miles an hour. 
Nautical men, who have not per- 
sonally inspected her log, need not be 
blamed for regarding speed so un- 
paralleled as an idle boast or exag- 
geration. Even one who has stood 
upon her decks and witnessed how 
steadily she glided over the sea, cut- 
ting the billows noiselessly, leaving 
no wake of troubled foam, not even 
bending to the breeze, but standing 
upright as a steeple, would himself 
have been incredulous, until he had 
seen the chip thrown, and counted 
ten, twelve, and fifteen, with a 
recorded force of wind which would 
have impelled many another noble 
vessel with proportionably greater 
spread of canvas, only six, eight, or 
nine. 

But it was all a summer day on 
board the. Jdaho, nor her march 
one of only triumph. At two o’clock 
of the afternoon of November 22, 
just as the officers had finished their 
tiffin, and were lazily occupying 
themselves after their wont, reading, 
writing, smoking, or chatting, one 
of the passengers rushed up from the 
lower wardroom with uncovered head 
and blanched face, gasping out, “‘ My 
God, the magazine is on fire!”’ and 
thick volumes of black smoke quickly 
following him showed that it was no 
false alarm. Immediately the fire 
bell rang, and the crew hastened to 
their several stations, working with 
that desperate courage which char- 
acterizes the disciplined sailor, no 
matter what the emergency. All on 
board were conscious of their fearful 
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A Night in a Typhoon 


Being the Account of a Genuine One Written in the Early Eighties 
By ALBERT L. GIHON, A. M. M. D., Medical Director, U. S. N. 


peril. Trained from their entering - 
into the service to be so careful in 
handling powder, that even when it is 
brought on board in securely fastened 
copper tanks they extinguish every 
light and fire, however distant, and 
do not even go into the magazine 
with ordinary shoes lest the iron 
nails strike a spark, here they saw 
the flames themselves fiercely playing 
around thousands of pounds of the 
dangerous explosive. The demon of 
fire had entered the very chamber of 
death, but brave men followed to do 
him battle, and toiled amid the smoke 
and the darkness and flame, without 
a hope of life for themselves, to save 
the lives of their shipmates on deck, 
who stood there, many with nothing 
to do, and all the more wretched 
therefore, greedily listening to the 
wild reports that came from below, 
that the fire was gaining, that the 
magazine cock could not be started,— 
that it was “‘all up with us.” For 
ten minutes—hours they seemed— 
men looked death steadily in the face 
(later in the cruise we stared at him as 
many hours in reality), and thought 
of those dear ones at home whom 
they were never again to meet, and 
of the agony they would suffer when 
they knew how they had been be- 
reaved. Few men, I imagine, who 
have any one to love them, even at 
such a time, think of themselves or 
their own future, but pray for escape 
only for the sake of others dear,— 
mother or sister or wife. Gradually 
the flames subsided, the smoke be- 
came denser, and fainting and half- 
suffocated men, drawn up from 
below, announced the danger over. 
One seldom escapes a more imminent 
peril than this, but it was to be the 
lot of the Idaho to bear us still nearer 
the brink of eternity. 

Having made the extraordinary 
run in the Indian Ocean already 
stated, the fickle wind as though 
content with having given the ship 
an opportunity of showing her pace 
deserted her. A succession of provok- 
ing calms and head-winds befell her, 
and the fastest sailing-vessel afloat 
in any sea made passage of two 
hundred days to Japan,—one of the 
longest on record. She lingered fifty- 
three days among the straits and 
islands which constitute Ombay Pas- 
sage, twenty of that time being con- 
sumed in making seventeen miles. 
Her stay at Nagasaki was uneventful. 
The reports of her speed, and the 
remonstrances of officers that such a 
beautiful specimen of our naval 
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architecture should be left to rot on 
duty for which she was so manifestly 
unfitted, finally determined the gov- 
ernment to recall her, and she was 
ordered to Yokohama, prior to going 
to Hong-Kong to discharge her 
surplus stores, and then sailing for 
Panama with the invalids of the 
squadron, and ultimately for San 
Francisco, there to be repaired and 
refitted as a cruising vessel. 

As anticipated, fifteen months’ 
swinging at the same moorings in the 
harbor of Nagasaki had so fouled her 
bottom with sea-weed and barnacles 
that she did not ex- 
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denoting in the original merely ‘‘a 
very great wind,’’ and is accepted by 
mariners as expressive of the most 
violent of that class of hurricanes 
generically termed “‘cyclones’”’ or re- 
volving gales. They occur most 
frequently among the West India 
Islands, in the Indian Oceau, and 
especially in the China Sea. In the 
latter region the prevailing winds, 
termed ‘‘nonsoons,”’ blow from Mav 
to Septemiver steadily from the south- 
west, and from October to April 
from the northeast. The seasons of 
the changes of the monsoons are 
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in directly contrary directions. 
diameter of a cyclone varies from 
to several hundred miles, the velox 
and intensity of the wind increas 
from the exterior toward the cent 
where it abruptly ceases. This center 
of calm, or vortex of the whirlwind 
may be so small that the wind s! 
almost without lull from one direct 
to the opposite, or, as in the 
stance about to be narrated, when it 
was nearly two hours passing o1 
the Jdaho, it may have a diameter 
twenty sand miles, over which 
advances at a speed of ten to thirt) 
miles an hour, wh 





hibit anything of her 
famous speed on the 
passage to Yokohama. 
Her bad luck, how- 
ever, still attended 
her, for in a course 
which led first south- 
southwest, then south- 
east, afterwards east, 
and finally north- 
northeast, she invari- 
ably experienced an 
opposing wind, and 
on the 19th of August 
encountered a ty- 
phoon, which, though 
it sorely strained her 
rotten sides, demon- 
strated her admirable 
qualities as a sea-boat. 
Notwithstanding the 
severity of the hur- 
ricane, which, as 
afterwards discovered, 
occasioned an im- 
mense amount of in- 
jury to the shipping 
at and near Yokohama 
and in Yeddo,— 
among other rav- 





KAWANDAG, A CANADIAN 
MOTOR 





OWNED by Sir John Eaton of Toronto; designed by Bowes 
and Mower; built by the Ditchburn Pleasure Boats, Ltd. and 
powered with twin Sterling motors of 200 H.P. each Kawandag 
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independent of tl! 
progressive rate of t 
whole mass, the g 
atory or rotatory \ 
locity of the wind 
the several planes 
the gale itself m 
have every conceiy- 
able force, accordin, 
to its nearness to or 
distance from tl 
vortex. 

On the 18th 
September the /da 
was reported ready for 
sea and the 20th was 
appointed her day for 
sailing for Hong-Kon 
On board ship ther 
Was a very general 
desire to remain on)\ 
a week longer, for tw: 
reasons,—the first, t 
await the arrival 
mail from home, that 
one only real pleasur: 





ages, lifted a building 
one hundred feet long more than 
thirty feet into the air, and there 
blew it to pieces,—the Idaho did not 
lose a spar, nor scarcely shipped a sea. 
Seams were opened, bolts drawn, and 
beams broken, but she behaved nobly, 
and established her claim to be con- 
sidered the paragon of sea goers. 
Violent as was this hurricane, it 
was only a moderate gale compared 
with the ordeal soon to be undergone 
by the ship, and which it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to relate. Three 
hundred souls, which this gallant 
vessel bore within the very gates of 
eternity and brought safely back, 
have had an experience vouchsafed 
few men, and hence their story has 
a claim to be put on record, if only 
in the interests of science. 
Preliminary to the narration of 
these events, it may be desirable to 
explain to the non-professional reader 
something of the nature of typhoons. 
The term is of Chinese etymology, 





disturbances, and particularly the 
time of the setting in of the northeast 
monsoon, which, coinciding with the 
autumnal equinox, is that when the 
most violent typhoons occur. There 
is a general tendency in all winds to 
move in a curvilinear direction, and 
in the case of hurricanes it becomse 
completely circular,and the gale, while 
advancing bodily over the face of the 
ocean in any one direction, at the 
same time revolves upon its center, as 
the earth rotates upon its axis while 
speeding along in its orbit, or as a 
car-wheel turns upon its axle-tree 
while rolling over the ground. 

It is evident, therefore, that while 
the gale itself may be traveling, say 
to the northeast, the wind will be 
blowing from every point of the com- 
pass in the several parts of the cir- 
cumference of the tornado, and of 
course in its opposite sides or semi- 
circules, as they are technically called, 


is a remarkable combination of everything a day cruising yacht in the lives of such 
should be. exiles as ourselve 

the other, because 

by that time th 

bad weather whic! 

especially fruitful of atmospheric usually attends the equinoctial period 


everywhere, and here invariably, 
would have been over, with the ad- 
ditionally greater prospect of a favor- 
able monsoon to urge us along, whic! 
even a week or fortnight at thi 
particular season would have given 
Friends afloat and on shore, sailors, 
naval officers, merchants and in 
surance agents, advised and exclaimed 
against our indiscretion, and pointe: 
out that a large number of erchantn 
vessels, laden and ready for sea 
were then detained in port only by 
the refusal of policies of insurance 
But the decision did not rest wit] 
ourselves, and when we actually 
uttered our good-byes, they were 
responded to with many a ‘God 
bless you!” and many a prayer that 
we might escape the dangers there 


(Continued on page 28) 
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We'll build your yacht! 


Or launch! Or cruiser! And design 
it to incorporate all those little per- 
sonal ideas of yours, so that you 
will have a boat with as much 
individuality as you yourself. 


We have designed and built more 
than 3000 craft—steam yachts, 


motor yachts, motor cruisers, ex- 
press cruisers, open boats, yacht 
tenders—all kinds of pleasure craft. 


Our naval architects will be glad 
to confer with you and make sug- 
gestions regarding your yachting 
requirements. 
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4 Cylinder 

4 Cycle 

40 H. P. 

750 R. P. M. 


Equipment 
Complete 


and 


Built In 








@) DELAWARE MARINE 


Hereafter all engines of our manufacture 


will be known as DU PONT MOTORS 


PORT VIEW, D F IV—READY TO RUN 














DELAWARE MARINE MOTOR CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Commerce Street 

















DON’T WAIT 


until the other fellow gets ahead of you—get the benefits of the 


SPEED-INCREASING FLEXIBILITY and RUSTPROOF 


qualities of these turnbuckles by equipping your yacht with them 


NOW 














HOLTON-ABBOTT MFG. CO. 


61 Gorham Street West Somerville, Mass. 



















Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 


A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimension, 18x18x11” hich 
to top of bowl, 2%” 
cylinder. For above or 
below water line. 
best little closet on the 
t today, ng 
many of the’ advantages 
of the faage cine Cotes. All 
brass and porcelain. Oak 
seat and cover. 





“All prices bject 
market prices sub ’ which 
are continually changing" 


Manufactured Solely by 
THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St., New York 


Figure 1404 
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Some Owners of Great 


Lakes Express Cruisers 


Alfred I. DuPont, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Alfred R. ag 
Boston, 

Donald Ryerson, 


Chi 
M. T.. Clark, 
Cc 
Philip De Ronde, 
Mrs. Fost + Milliken, 
irs. Foster 
New York, 
Logan Thomson, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Palmetto Bluff, S. C. 
‘Whippany, N. J. 
ppany, 

E. L. Kind, 


Winona, } Minn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. A. ndianapol : 
Col bus, O. 
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Ready for Delivery 


52 Foot Standardized Family Express Cruiser 


50 Foot Military Type 


HOSE who have de- 

layed their purchase of 
a boat until now, need not 
ares the pleasure of cruis- 
ing this summer. 


The Great Lakes Standard- 
ized Express Cruisers pre- 
sent the opportunity of 
immediate ownership of a 
craft as smart and sturdy as 
any on the waters. 


These Standardized Express 
Cruisers represent a com- 
bination of comfort and 


xpress Cruiser 


elegance with sea-worthi- 
ness and speed that is un- 
oqualied in any other boat 


of similar size now manu- 
factured. 


A speed of twenty miles an hour 
enables you to ““get somewhere’’ in 
these cruisers even on the short 
week-end trips; yet they are thor- 
oughly seaworthy in any waters, 
whatever the weather. They ac- 
comodate a party of eight and a 
crew of two with the utmost com- 
fort, and provide those luxuries that 
one is accustomed to find in the 
most genteel homes. 


Write or wire for particulars. 


Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Largest Builders of Express Cruisers in America 
Also Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction and Quality 
to Individual Specifications. 
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were so many chances of encounter- 
ing. We sailed on the forenoon of 
the 20th, our ‘‘homeward-bound”’ 
pendant gayly streaming hundreds of 
feet beyond us toward our goal. 
The premonitions of impending bad 
weather dated from one o’clock that 
very morning, the barometer having 
fallen from 30.05 to 29.96 at eight 
o’clock, soon after which we com- 
menced getting under way. The day 
was disagreeable, gloomy, and 
threatening. Some of the old residents 
and experts in signs of the weather 
had, even on the previous day, 
predicted a typhoon, and the event 
established the correctness of their 
prescience. We were taken in tow by 
the Ashuelot, but the ship, as though 
ashamed of receiving such assistance, 
with a fresh, fair breeze blowing 
directly out of the harbor; quickly 
ran away with the little double-ender 
and compelled her to cast off her 
lines. The wind slightly freshened 
during the day, but held its directness 
from the northward and eastward. 
Toward afternoon the sky cleared up, 
and the spirits of those on board 
rose under the influence of the quick 
run we were making toward home; 
but the barometer slowly yet steadily 
fell. All night long the ship sped 
merrily along with studding-sails 
set, never making less than ten knots, 
and almost inducing us to believe 
that our forebodings had been ground- 
less. 


At daylight of the 21st a drizzling 
rain set in, and by eight o’clock in 
the morning the sea had become 
moderately rough, and the ship 
began to ride uneasily, though the 
force of the wind, now from the 
southward and eastward, had in- 
creased but little, and the fall of the 
barometer was so gradual that at 
noon the mercury still stood at 29.70. 
There was, however, no longer any 
doubt that a gale was approaching, 
and preparations were made to meet 
it. At one o'clock the topsails were 
close-reefed, and the wind freshened 
so rapidly that the mainsail and 
mizzen-topsail were soon after furled. 
Two hours later the foresail began to 
split and was taken in, and by four 
o'clock the ship was hove to on the 
port tack, under fore storm-sail and 
trysail and close-reefed maintop- 
sail, heading southwest by south, a 
furious gale blowing from southeast, 
the barometer at 19.50, a fine, 
drizzling rain falling, and the rough 
and irregular. The ship rode as 
lightly as though she had been in port. 

From this time the mercury fell 
rapidly, and the wind as rapidly in- 
creased in violence steadily maintain- 
ing its direction from southeast, and 
blowing in terrific gusts, which abated 
as though only to gather renewed 
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force. The gale had become a hurri- 
cane. It was evident that it was 
quickly nearing us. A few minutes 
after five o’clock the main-yard, a 
piece of wood ninety-eight feet long 
and seven in circumference, was 
broken into three pieces with a 
thundering crash; and almost simul- 
taneously with this disaster the main- 
topsail split with a succession of 
loud cracks like rapid volleys of 
musketry, and disappeared to leeward. 





There’s Truth as Well as 
Poetry Here 


THE HOHENZOLLERN SPEAKS 
shall return! 


I long; 


But to my ears there comes a marching 
song 

I heard anon, and it shall ring again 

As in the past, when I was lord of men. 

My Elba now, but ne’er my Waterloo! 

My plans are made. I know my 
people true 

To that grim creed I preached but 
yesteryear. 

My god they love, the god of night and 


The waiting time is 


fear, 

Whose hands are red, but redder still 
shall be 

When I regain my power and majesty. 

I know my people. Who shall better 
read 

The hearts of them whom now the 
dreamers lead 


By hopes and visions that shall pass 
away 

When idols new they see have turned 
to clay? 

They would obey. They love to kiss 
the rod, 

Though, in my hands, it crimsoneth 
the sod; 


They’ve worshipped kings, and now 
that they are free 
They mock each other and cry aloud 


for me. 

I'll reign again, for still my banner 
waves 

For loyal souls who love to be my 
slaves! 


EDWARD S. VAN ZILE in the Sun Dial. 








The main-trysail was soon close- 
reefed and set, only to be blown into 
ribbons; and not long after the fore- 
trysail vanished in a_ twinkling, 
followed by the fringes of the storm- 
staysail. The hurricane had become a 
tornado; we were wrestling with the 
great scourge of the sea, the dreaded 
typhoon. It is a hopeless task to 
attempt to give an idea of one of 
these fearful convulsions of nature, 
even to nautical men who have not 
had the misfortune to experience one. 
The howling of the wind, which con- 
tinually varies in tone and force, is 
like no other noise ever heard on 


VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 
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earth, but is such as all the fiends; 
pandemonium, yelling in discord 
might be supposed to make 





ih 
pained and deafened the ears and senf#s 
strange thrills of horror throughow¥* 
the frame. The ship lay quit! 
over on her side, held there by the 
madly-rushing wind, which, at thd 
same time, flattened down the sea ‘< 
cutting off the tops of the waves anda 
breaking them into fine white spray, 
which covered the ocean like a thick 
cloud as high as the top-mast-heads; 
At times the mainmast was invisible 
from the quarter-deck. It was im4 
possible to elevate the head above thé 
rail or even to look to windward, 
The eyelids were driven together anji<== 
the face stung by the fleetly driven 
salt spray. Men breathed it and 
became sickened. They crouched 
about the decks, clinging with all their 
strength to whatever seemed most 
secure. One or two had crawled 
upon the poop, but had to lie down atg 
full length. Orders could not be 
heard by the man at your elbow} 
had they been, they could not havef 
been executed. The ship lay almostff 
on her beam-ends, with her helm u; 
stripped of even the sails, which had 
been furled upon the yards. Mortal 
hands could do nothing for her. ) 
By half-past six o'clock the fury 
of the typhoon was indescribably 
awful. Each gust seemed unsurpass-§ 
able in intensity, but was succeeded, 
after a pause that was not a lull, by 
one of still more terrific violence. 
The barometer indicated 27.82 
Masts and yards came crashing down 
one after another, though the deafen- 
ing howling of the wind almost 
drowned the noise of their fall. The 
ship began to labor heavily, shipping 
great seas at every lurch, which 
swept everything movable off the 
decks, carrying away boats and bulk- 
heads, cabin, armory, and pantry, 
skylights and hammock-rails, and 
washing men and officers aft in one 
confused and helpless crowd. At 
half past seven the barometer had 
fallen to 27.62, which of itself will 
satisfy nautical men—who watch 
with intense interest the hourly 
changes of tenths and hundredths of 
the scale of this little monitor—that 
the elements were performing one 
of their grandest tragedies. A tre- 
mendous sea now came over the 
weather-bow and gangwav, complet- 
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ing the destruction its predecessors {| ™ 
hai commenced, sweeping the decks 
clean, and tearing off the battens 
and tarpaulins which had been placed fj) ¢, 


over the hatches to keep the water 
from below. The tempest was at its 
intensest fury. The darkness was 
impenetrable, save when lighted up 
by occasional flashes of lurid sheet- 








(Continued on page 42) 
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HARDWARE for WET PLACES 


TWO OF OUR MANY 
DUNN DIVINHOOD 


(Patented). Allows you to make repairs 
without Boat, 





SPECIALTIES 





king boat. No Motor 
much les a Yacht Club, should be without 
. one. Nothing to — about it, just put it on 
D head. Record 6 hours under water. 


Send for Circular 


EELLS STOCKLESS ANCHOR 
R “The Anchor with a Bull-Dog Grip”’ 


Holds in any bot- 
tom. Will stand 
double the strain of 


any pacts of same 


wi 

Reduces weight of Pas 2 one-half. Made from 
5 Ibs. to 10 tons. 

Impossible to foul when lying at anchor. 

Has stood more tests than any other anchor on the 
a and it costs you no more money. Send for 
circular. 











Patented 
THE LAST WORD IN 
YACHT DESIGNING 
AND BUILDING 





TRADE MARK MANUFACT URERS OF MARINE HARDWARE | / 
2 and 3 South Street, New York 


LUDERS Brass and Iron Goods Factory: GRASMERE, N. Y. CITY 
MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. Factory: Flags and Mops, and Machine Shop, N. Y. CITY 
STAMFORD. CONN. Send for circular ‘‘Line Throwing’’ Gun 












































GRAY 


NEW 
4-Cycle 
10 to 45 H. P. 


Gasoline, Kerosene 
or Distillate 


Made good in every case. Speed<boat, Work-boat, Cruiser and 


Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








House-boat. i 
ees yeaa ty aeene et Edson Manufacturing Company 
marine features you have always wanted at a moderate price. Manufac- Established 1859 
tured and backed up byan old eee pr = responsible concern. 
GRAY TWO-CYCLES—Recog over the world as a standard. 
in sizes 3to 8 H.P. Send for foo INSTRUCTIVE Literature. 260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 2112 Mack Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 














| Make That Leaky Boat Leak Proof Now 


with 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


THE OLD RELIABLE IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 








For Waterproofing Can fi Waterproof Liquid Giue Special Marine Ca at 
For Deck and Hull Seams of | Covering Decks, Tops >? a os anne Ser 8 Se Easeties le ~ snapper daca 
Yachts and Motor Boats Cabins, Canvas 5 Beata ao Me, 3, Sot Gully | ‘Black, White and Yellow 
—USE— Rests This giue will also attach canvas,  Itisa J artiche 
| cork, felt, rubber, leather, and lin- thas neo boatman be with- 
No. I, Extra Quality Ne. 7, Soft Quality | oleum to iron.steel, or wood. out. 


For Ships’ Decks Use: No. 2, First Quality Ship Glue. No. 3, Special Navy Glue. All put up in 1. 2, 3, and 5b. cans; also 14, 28, 56 and 
112-Ib. boues, either tin or wood 
Insist On Having The Right Hind If You Hope To Obtain Satisfactory Results 


The largest dealer in town carries this instock; if not he should. Tell him to write us for the agency. 


AGENTS WANTED EVER YWHERE. For sale by all Yecht, Bent and Cance Seely Houses, Hardware snd Sposting Goode Dealers. Send for 
booklets—** Marine Giue, What to Use and How to Use It.” “How to Make Your Boat Leakproof." “Seaplane Float Construction.” 


L. W. FERDINAND @ COMPANY, 152 HNEELAND ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 














Opportunity for Special Training in 
Nautical Science 


NE of the greatest of the recon- 

struction problems that the 
United States is now facing is the 
problem of its Merchant Marine, 
and Brown University, in its new 
department of Nautical Science, will 
not only interpret and explain the 
nature of the problem, but will also 
try to aid in its solution. 

For the man who feels the call of 
the sea and hopes some day to be- 
come master of a ship there are 
courses in navigation and seamanship, 
ship operation and management, and 
the historical development of ships 
and shipping. They will also be useful 
to those looking forward to careers 
connected with the Merchant Marine, 
such as steamship agent, foreign 
trade representative, admiralty law- 
yer, or assistant in the consular 
service. 

While these courses will be especial- 
ly valuable for those desiring to enter 
the Merchant Marine or the Navy, 
they are so planned that they will be 
suitable for any one seeking a broad 
education. Yachtsmen, too, will find 
that the courses in navigation and 
seamanship will add greatly to the 
pleasure of their sport and will place 
them in a position to render even 
more valuable service as a Naval 
Reserve than they have rendered in 
the past. 

The fact that the Navy Depart- 
ment has recently recommended a 
great increase in the number and 
power of its ships is significant, but 
it is more than probable that in the 
immediate future the merchant ships 
will play the greater part in the 
restoration of peace. In order to 
keep our industries prosperous, an 
abundance of raw material and a 
market for the finished products is 
required. Both are dependent upon 
one thing—ships. The need of 
building ships is as urgent to-day as 
it was when the submarines were 
sinking ships faster than new ones 
could be built. Ships alone, however, 
will not solve the problem. They 
will be useless unless they are 
efficiently manned and efficiently 
managed. 

Although during the past two 
years many seamen and fishermen 
have been trained to serve as navi- 
gators and although they have ren- 
dered and are still rendering most 
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valuable service, the United States 
now needs a higher grade of officers, 
who will be something more than 
mere navigators. It needs men who 
can not only guide ships back and 
forth across the oceans, but who can 
transact any kind of ships’ business 
in any port, men of broad education, 
who can hold their own with the 
best master mariners of the European 
countries. 

It is the development of this type 
of men that Brown University is 
now trying to encourage. In addition 
to the courses in navigation and 
seamanship which will enable men to 
pass examinations for mates’ licenses, 
the Department of Nautical Science 
will offer courses in the operation and 
management of ships for those who 
are interested in the shore end of the 
shipping business. For all courses of 
this type Brown University is most 
favorably located, and advantage 
will be taken of the many facilities 
offered by the shipping interests of 
the port of Providence. 

In order to secure a well balanced 
education, the man interested in 
ships and shipping should pursue in 
other departments such courses as 
mathematics, English, modern lan- 
guages, history, economics and bank- 
ing, commercial and physical geog- 


raphy, meteorology, astronomy, 
physics, political and social science, 
and biology. 


According to the steamboat in- 
spection regulations, in order to be 
eligible for a third mate’s license, a 
man must have served two years at 
sea. For men who have not been to 
sea, the U. S. Shipping Board will 
co-operate with Brown University 
and will give the men opportunity to 
get some of the necessary preliminary 
experience by sending them out dur- 
ing the summer vacations upon the 
training ships or other ships controlled 
by the Board. 

Here, then, is an opportunity for 
young men to share in the restoration 
of peaceful intercourse among the 
nations, to lay the foundation of a 
useful and profitable career, and to 
help put the Stars and Stripes back 
on the Seven Seas. 
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COURSES TO BE OFFERED IN 1914-2 


1,2. Navigation. 

Compass and chart; piloting; p 
sailing, middle latitude sailing, ) 
cator sailing; dead reckoning; 
sextant; determination of latit 
and longitude by the sun, m 
planets, and stars; azimuth; lin: 
position by the methods of Sum 
St. Hilaire, and Aquino; great ci: 
sailing; theory and practice of con 





pass adjustment. Professors SLo nN 
and Brown. 

Three hours credit, four hours of 
tendance. Through the year. Electiv: 


students who have credit for Plane 1 

nometry. 

3, 4. Seamanship. 

Rules of the road; aids to naviva- 
tion; hull, fittings, and rig of variou 
types of ships; ground tackle; pr 
pellers; steering gear and steeri 
blocks, tackle, and purchases; handli: 
and maneuvering; boats and bo: 
equipment; stowage of cargo; duti« 
crew and officers; qualifications for 
licenses; winds and storms; ti ies 
and currents. Professors Stocum « , 
Brown. 

Three hours. Through the year. Elec 
tive for Sophomores, Juniors, and Senior: 
5, 6. Ship’s Business. 

Tonnage; ship’s papers; shipping 
articles; charter party; bill of lading: 
manifest; clearance and entranc 
pilotage; the log book; trade routes 
ports and terminals; rates; subsidies: 
marine insurance; rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to ships, crew, and 
cargo. Professor Brown. 

Three hours. Through the year. Elect 
for Juniors and Seniors. 

7. History and development of thi 
American Merchant Marine from 
tts beginning down to the present 
Professor SLocum. 

Three hours. First Semester. Elective 
Juniors and Seniors. 

9, 10. Advanced course in Navigation. 

Problems in navigation, compass 


adjustment, and chart work. P 
fessor SLocum. 

Three hours. Through the year. E! 
tive for students who have credit for 2 

A three-hour semester course i! 
Sea Power in War and Peace will 
offered by the Department of Social 
and Political Science. 

More detailed information can be 
tained from Frederick Slocum, Ph. 
Professor of Nautical Science. 
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Stands for 
HIGHEST GRADE 
MARINE HARDWARE 


The experience and skill gained through the 
constant endeavors of almost three-quarters 
of a century are embodied in the Line of 
Marine Hardware. QUALITY and VICE 
have been its outstanding features. In the old days Hardware 


served to == a afamousclipper. Year after year it has played 
its part as Ann fishing fleet beat out to the Banks. 

The high standard ie former days is stjll maintained; and the best 
testimonial of its worth is a continued and increasing demand from 
those who have used it. At your dealer's, or write us. 


Gt Bow and Stern Skene Chocks 


Rope cannot jump this Chock. Cast in one pi hinges or pins 
to break, lose overboard or cause trouble at a critical moment. In- 
valuable when riding to anchor in a choppy sea. The last word in 
Chocks—strong, simple, efficient. 


eoe& 


GET THIS USEFUL BOOK 

““Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies’’—enlarged 
edition, 216 pages. Full of useful ideas. Tells 
how to box the (Compass and what is proper 
Ground Tackle; gives hints on Steering Gear, etc. 
Mailed only on receipt of 25c. Well worth having 





10 So. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 


Mfrs. of the Famous Maxim Motor Boat Silencers 
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“Always a Clean 
Racing Bottom’’ 
























PAT. OF F. 







Do Sails 


Make the Yacht? 


Well, not exactly, but they surely go 
a long ways towards helping out in 
this respect. 





“CURTINMADE” SAILS 





are giving satisfaction wherever bent 
to spars. They have been the stand- 
ard for over sixty years. 


We have furnished the sails for many 
of the famous Clipper Ships and Cup- 


winning yachts. 


We employ the 


same painstaking care today and 
use only the best duck and materials. 


*“Curtinmade 


”” Sails cost no more than 


the ordinary kind and are the Standard. 

















TILLINGHAST’S 


GREEN 


after ten years’ trial, has 
been pronounced by Mr. 
Robert Jacob (Yacht 
Builder, City Island, N. Y.) 
and others to be the best 
ever produced. 


It is the only Green in existence 
that will keep a bottom clean for 
a full year—no grass, no shells, 
no worms. 





The color is permanent 





Tillinghast Products Corporation 


299 Broadway 


Dept. A 





New York 









































YOUR BOAT 


if it’s in the vicinity of New York we will 
be glad to measure it and give you an esti- 
mate; if at a distance write for our diagram 
by which you can give dimensions. 













Makers of 








“CURTINMADE” 
Sails Boat Covers 
Tents Spray Hoods 
Awnings Tarpaulins 





Flags of all kinds made to order 





JOHN CURTINCORPORATION 


&stablished 1853 
48 Front Sr. NewYork 
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The Elimination of Static 


Explaining in the Language of the Layman the Phencmena of ‘‘Static’’ and its Elmination through 































‘yp OY A. WEAGANT, Chief En- 

gineer of the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company of America, 
presented a technical paper describing 
his discovery of a new law of Nature 
and inventions relating to the elimina- 
tion of static interference in wireless 
communication before a special joint 
meeting of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers and the New York Elec- 
trical Society, held in the large 
auditorium of the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, 29 West 39th Street. 
Among those present were many 
well-known experts in the art of 
radio communication and others 
prominent in the development of 
electrical communication. 

Mr. Weagant’s paper was entitled 
“Reception through Strays and In- 
terference.’’ It was a highly scientific 
treatment of the subject, covering in 
detail methods and electrical circuits 
invented by him and employed by 
the Marconi Company at its various 
long distance wireless plants located 
in the United States. 

Reviewing the conditions which 
prevailed in wireless communication 
prior to his inventions, Mr. Weagant 
said: 

“Since the birth of wireless 
telegraphy serious difficulty in re- 
ception has existed, due to natural 
electrical disturbances. These dis- 
turbances commonly called ‘Static,’ 
‘Atmospherics’ or ‘Strays,’ pro- 
duced in the receiving telephones 
crackling noiseswhichoftendrowned 
out the incoming wireless signals. 

“As the distance over which 
wireless telegraphy was worked in- 
creased, it became necessary to use 
longer wave lengths. This in- 
creased the troubles resulting from 
static so that in the case of most 
important long distance circuits, 
such as those operating between 
Europe and the United States, 
static caused such great interrup- 
tions to the service that the con- 
tinuity of communication compared 
unfavorably with that of cable 
working. 

“* An idea of the magnitude of the 
problem that existed,” heexplained, 
““May be gathered from the fact 
that during the summer months, 
the energy collected from static at 
wireless receiving stations was often 
more than a thousand times as 
great as that of a normal wireless 
signal received at the same station.’ 
Describing the natural phenomena 

surrounding static disturbances, Mr. 


the Inventions of Roy A. Weagant. 


Weagant said: 

‘It was found that static dis- 
turbances were most severe in 
summer and less troublesome in 
winter; also that they displayed 
a daily variation in intensity, 
being at minimum between sunrise 
and noon and increasing very 
rapidly to a maximum about sun- 
set; from then on remaining practi- 
cally constant until shortly before 
sunrise, when the intensity fell off 
very sharply to a minimum again.”’ 
He noted that accumulated ex- 

perience had shown these static 
disturbances to be more severe in 
locations near or in the Tropics than 
in the Temporate or Frigid Zones; 
also that at any given location they 
vary from day to day, somewhat in 
accordance with the variation of 
temperature, being greater on warm 
days and less on cold days. 

Mr. Weagant called attention to 
the vast amount of study that had 
been given by many leading scientists 
and experts to the nature and origin 
of these static disturbances and also 
referred to the innumerable attempts 
made to secure methods of reducing 
or eliminating their deadening effects 
at wireless receiving stations. Of his 
own investigations, he said: 

**So far as I am aware, no success 
of a major order was obtained 
with any of these attempted 
methods prior to my inventions 
and work in this field.” 

That portion of Mr. Weagant’s 
paper which dealt with his dis- 
covery of a new law of Nature secured 
the closest attention of the scientists 
present. Stripped of its technical 
phraseology, this discovery may be 
described as follows: 

Since the inception of the wireless 
art, ‘“‘static” has persisted in 
dominating the wirelees signals, forc- 
ing itself upon the radio receiving 
instruments with such strength that 


frequently the signal was com- 
pletely submerged and only the 
static could be heard. All prior 


attempts to minimize the crashes of 
static had likewise minimized the 
buzz of the telegraph signal, thus 
producing the same net result on the 
human ear and offering no advance in 
the perfection of communication. 
For years, investigators in this field 
had considered the characteristics of 
the signa‘ wave and the static wave 
to be the same. But, Mr. Weagant 
held an opposite view, believing that 
a difference existed between the 






signal and static waves. 
that once the difference could 
determined and defined, engineerin: 


methods of taking advantage of this 


difference could be devised. Th 
discovery of this difference was th 
gigantic problem. 

Unremitting study, investigatio1 
and experimenting led Weagant 
the solution, which followed his dis- 
covery that static waves, instead « 
moving horizontally in space as d 
the wireless signal waves, actually 
move in a vertical direction, from : 
source either overhead or underfoot 
With the determination that th 
static waves propagate at right angles 
to the direction of ‘wireless signa 
waves, he had found the much 
looked for point of difference; the new 
electrical principle; the discovery of a 
new law of Nature. 

The next step required devising 
means for taking advantage of the 
discovery. To overcome the static 
interference, Weagant invented 
new type of antenna or aerial wire, 
for the reception of electromagneti 
waves which, at one stroke, did 
away with the need for the huge steel 
masts or towers formerly used at all 
wireless stations. The Weagant 
type of antenna is placed but a few 
feet above the ground and consists 
of two rectangular loops of wire, 
separated, but in alignment with eacl 
other. 

The static waves originating over- 
head and moving earthward, reach 
both loops simultaneously, while the 
signal waves, traveling horizontally 
from a given direction, set into vibra- 
tion, first, the loop nearest the 
direction from which the message is 
coming; and then actuates the second 
loop. In other words, the static 
waves arrive at both aerials at the 
same instant, while the signal waves 
arrive at the two aerials at different 
times. 

This method of operation sets up 
in both loops static currents which 
are in phase or in step with each 
other, while the signal currents set 
up are out of phase. By a proper 
arrangement of electrical circuits in 
the receiving instruments, located 
between the two aerial loops, the in- 
phase static currents are balanced 
out, or cancelled; while the out-of- 
phase signal currents combine and 
remain in the circuits operating the 
wireless receivers which record the 
incoming messages. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 


pians. Specifications and Estimates 
furnished for all Requirements, in- 
juding High Speed and Cruising, 
steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary 
yachts: Houseboats and Commercial 


j Vessels. Alterations Supervised 
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N2: 5b4us—CHA 
+‘ 50-foot cruising house boat, 4 





Southern cruising. Gielow & Orr, 52 
New York City. 





*‘ One double, one single statercom. 











N° 5880—FOR SALE—Most commodious 107 foot cruising houseboat. 
4X Built 1917. Luxuriously furnished. 








RTER—Consider Sale—Desirable 


standard motor, bridge control, recent build of 
extra heavy construction. Suitable Northern and 





NO: 3241—FOR SALE—Handsome Lawley built | motor. Speed 20 miles. Heavy construction. 
4‘ auxiliary keel schooner. 80 foot W. Ci 

beam. Steel construction. Standard motor, speed *'!ty- 

8 knots. 4 staterooms. Fully found and_perfect 
condition. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. | ° 


— —_— EE ET ee 
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GIELOW & ORR 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Also, Chicago Steamboat Exchange, 350 North Clarke St., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Correspondents 
If your yacht is for sale, kindly send description and photograph. No charge for listing 


Two double and four single state- 





he ge a ” 


N‘ ). 6983—FOR CHARTER—90 foot overall twin steam yacht. Extremely O. 5006—FOR CHARTER 
4‘ attractive craft. Bath room, double stateroom, largec abin with four com- +‘ houseboat. Speed 12 miles. 
fortable berths; sleeping accommodations for six in owner's party; dining Seven staterooms, three bathrooms 
room in deckhouse. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. 25 Broadway. New York City 
TO. 25 
Sadia ME 
’ . SALE — 

, et PU Attractive 

ey 2 keel cruis- 


ing sloop. 50 
foot deck, 
30 feet W. 
L. 11 foot 
beam. Built 
by Lawley. 
Fully equip- 
ped, perfect 
condition. 





staterooms, N. Y. City. 





| 
Broadway, | 





mission. 
City. 





O. 5850—FOR SALE—50 foot Hand V bottom 
express cruiser. Sleeps 4 persons. Van Blerck 


L. 23 foot Fully equipped. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. 





O. 2970—FOR SALE—Lawley built auxiliary TO. 1878 
TO. 4606—FOR SALE—64’" sea going cruiser. i yawl. 46’ x 10’ 6” x 7’ 6”. Thoroughly over- | +* keel 


struction. Completely equipped, including launch | Inspectable near New York. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broad- | bargain. 





O. 2547 
knockabout. Draught 5 feet. Good sea boat 
Sleeping accommodations 6 persons. Now in com 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York 


Telephone, 4673 Broad 
Cable Address : A. B. C. Code, Crogie, New York 


Large List of American and Europess 
Yachts of All Types—For Sale, Charter 
or Exchange. Commercial Vessels. 
Insurance. Descriptions and Photos 
Submitted upon Receipt of Inquir 





roms. Three bathrooms. Hot water heated. New electric plant. Now in 
$ mmission. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. TO. 1656—FOR SALE—Attractive 131’ x 17’ x 6’ 9” steam yacht. Dining 
. ‘ * room and social hall on deck; three double and three single staterooms; 
two bathrooms; good condition. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 





Desirable twin screw 100 foot cruising 
Deck dining room and lounging room. 


Now in commission. Gielow & Orr, 





Inspectable ]O. 4527—FOR SALE—Attractive 40 foot raised 

oston. 4 deck cruiser. Sterling engine, with new elecrict 
Gielow & self-starter. Sleeping accommodations, 5 persons 
Orr, 52 Thoroughly overhauled, now in commission. Gielow 
Broadway, & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 





FOR SALE— Desirable 40 foot auxiliary 





FOR SALE—Desirable 60 foot auxiliary 
schooner. Built on fisherman model 
Heavy con- | hauled, now in full commission. Sails new 1916. | Partly incommission. Fully equipped Exceptional 
; Able sea boat. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broad- 


nder. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. | way, New York City. way, New York City. 
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New Catalogue of Colum- 
bia Propellers 


HE new catalogue of the Colum- 

bian Bronze Corporation has 
just been issued, and is entitled 
Propellers in a Nutshell. It is a 48- 
page, 6-in. by 9-in. book, which con- 
tains a mass of information of real 
interest to every owner and prospec- 
tive owner of a motor boat. 

In addition to illustrating, listing, 
and describing propellers, this book 
gives, for the first time, full details 
concerning the Columbian Motorship 
and Heavy Work Boat wheels. 

At the back of the book are valu- 
able tables covering speed of boats 
in miles per hour in relation to the 
diameter and pitch of the propeller 
used, also a time and speed table 
whereby it is easy to figure the speed 
of your boat after night, either the 
statute or nautical mile. 

A limited edition of this book has 
been published, but a copy will 
gladly be sent to you if you will write 
to the Columbian Bronze Corpora- 
tion, 50 Church Street, City of New 
York, arfd mention this magazine. 




































Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation 


HE change in title of the Gas 
Engine & Power Company, and 
Charles L. Seabury & Company, 
Consolidated, Morris Heights, New 
York City, to the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corporation, comes at a 
time when this Company is loaded 
up with pleasure craft work while 
completing Government contracts. 
A 230 foot steel steam yacht which 
is being built for one of the largest 
publishers in this country, is well 
under way. When this yacht is com- 
pleted she will probably be the hand- 
somest yacht afloat in these waters. 
Two 74-foot motor yachts for 
prominent yachtsmen are being 





rushed to completion for this sum- 
mer’s use. 

A 45-foot, shallow draft, tunnel 
stern boat has been recently launched. 








ADVERTISE! 


XTENSIVE advertising cam- 
paigns throughout the coun- 
try will put business on its feet 
and relieve the present stagna- 
tion, Roger W. Babson, director 
of the information service of the 
department of labor and a busi- 
ness authority, declared recently. 
Babson has sent statements to 
big business men of the country 
and the publication urging in- 
creased advertising, as a means 
of ushering in an era of prosperity. 
“*My advice to the merchant,” 
Babson says, “‘is this: For your 
own interest and for the good of 
the country, increase the adver- 
tising appropriation for 1919. 
Prosperity ultimately depends 
on the consumer. If there is not 
a market for goods they will not 
be produced. Business is now 
stagnant because nobody wants 
to buy, even though people 
have been deprived of many 
things during the war. Psycho- 
logically we have not recovered 
from the shock of the war. The 
time to buy the things we need 
is here, but the people will not 
respond to a single appeal. 
““General campaign of paid 
advertising is necessary to get 
business going again. - Dealers 
in all sorts of commodities should 
advertise them—in the news- 
papers, magazines and in other 
accepted mediums. Only in this 
way can the demand be created. 








This boat is to be used for explora- 
tion purposes on the Amazon River 
in South America, and promises to be 
an exceptional craft for its require- 
ments. 
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The first of the 4 one hundred f 


wooden harbor tugs under .« 
struction for the Emergency F 
Corporation, was launched a 
weeks ago. The machinery instal 
tion in these vessels will be the w 
known Seabury steam engines. 

Rapid progress is being made or 
86-foot yacht, building for a no! 
Philadelphian. The lines and genera 
arrangement of this craft leads one 
to believe that she will be among t 
foremost in quality and beauty, in 
boats of her class. 

The Mine Sweeper Tern has been 
recently completed, and delivered 
to the Government. This vessel 
makes the fifth Sweeper that thi 
Company has delivered to the Nav 
Department in one year and a half 

A 52-foot, stock cruiser, is about 
completed, and is truly an exceptional 
craft. This is one of the standardized 
boats of the Consolidated Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, and is offered for 
sale at a moderate price. 

Numerous other stock models 1: 
smaller craft are now completed 
and are in their show rooms at Morris 
Heights, New York City. 

The list of vessels in the yard unde: 
going repair work at the present tim: 
is too long to take up here; howeve1 
it is suffice to say that this work 1 
conjunction with the other boat 
building, places the Speedway Yar 
on the very active working list. 


Yachts Change Hands 


HE following transactions ha\' 
recently been effected by Cox 
Stevens of New York: 

138 ft. high speed twin screw st: 
cruising power yacht, Thelma, soid 
for Estate of Mr. Willis Buhl 
Detroit, Mich., to a member of t 
New York Yacht Club for servi 
on Long Island Sound. She is n 
fitting out at Detroit and will short 
be delivered at New York to fit: out 
for the coming season. Thelma is a 
well-known craft, having been bw'lt 
in 1911 for the late Mr. Morton 
Plant; she is powered with two 300 
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YACHT 5576 Broad 
BROKERS 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 
| We have a complete list of steam, gasoline and sail yachts, auxiljaries and houseboats for SALE and CHARTER. Kindly let us know 
? what your requirements are, and we will gladly submit photographs, pians and full description of craft nearest approaching your ideas. 











N2: 636—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Modern 


150 ft. steel steam yacht; most desirable of > : sos 
type and size available. Excellent accommodation; | oO. Ee gO SALE — Twin. gp A may 
good speed. First class condition. Cox & Stevens, | 4 ices Gane . 1 fray P bs Soon Se 1 
’ 15 William Street, New York. Rucetent ently a narAlrn 30 ag * Cox ey owen. iS Nc 3560—FOR SALE—Fast Bridge Deck Cruiser; 
foot William Street, New York. - 45x 10.6x 3.6 ft. New 1017. Speed 18 miles; 

4 , | 125 H. P. 6 cyl. Sterling Motor. Double stateroom, 
saloon, galley, toilet room, etc. Price reasonable. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New Vork 











the NO. _1796—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Very | N{. 639—FOR SALE or CHARTER—Steel, twin 
roomy, light draft, twin screw cruising power screw power yacht; 111 x 21 x4 ft. Speed 12-14 
yacht, 99 x 17 x 4 ft., adapted for Florida service. miles; Standard reversible motors. Exceptional 


Speed 12-14 miles; Stand tors. Large dining | accommodation; five double staterooms. two bath- | 
colon, tie state tine bethroomn Sit cunt | rooms, large living room, etc. Price low. Cox & NO; 3541—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Tar- 


veniences. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New | Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. _ticularly desirable 100 ft. steel twin screw 
ed York. | cruising power yacht. Very attractively finished 

, and furnished. Speed up to 15 miles; two 6 cyl. 
| | air-starting and reversible Standard motors. Fitted 
with every convenience. Large dining saloon and 
social hall on deck; five staterooms, bath, two 
toilet rooms, etc. Withovt doubt finest craft of 
type and size available. Cos & Ste.ens, 15 Villiem 
Street, New York. 














O. 3324—FOR SALE—Fast bridge deck cruiser; 
55 x 8.9 x 3 ft. Speed.up to 23 miles; 8 cyl 
a. N®: 154—FOR SALE—Modern 130 ft. flush deck | 200 H. P. Speedway motor. Two berths in cabin, 
ak steam yacht. Speed 14 knots; triple expansion | toilet room, large cockpit, etc. Price attractive. 
Fad engine. Dining saloon and smoking room on deck, | Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 

: 4 staterooms, 2 baths and three toilets, etc. Excellent | 

TIS condition. Price low. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 

St., New York. 


| 





| 





N2: 148—FOR SALE—Steel, flueh deck, steam 
4‘ auxiliary schooner yacht; 130 ft. overall, 110 
ft. waterline, 26 ft. beam, 15.6 ft. draft. Speed 
under power 9 knots; compound engine; electric 
lights; all conveniences. xtremely able craft; 
heavily constructed. Cox & Sttvens, 15 William 
Street, New York. 





ve, 





N2: 2560—FOR SALE—Fast, V-bottom, twin 
screw power cruiser; 60 x 13 : 3 ft. , Built 1917. 

. , Speed up to 18 miles; two 6 cyl. Sterling motors. 

N°. 978—FOR SALE—High speed, triple screw. | Doubie peneaneeen forward; roomy saloon aft with 
oil burning steam yacht; 165: 16 x 6 ft. Speed | separate galley; two toilet rooms (one with Sitz 

€ up to 30 miles. Deck dining saloon, four staterooms, | hath). Low price for quick sale. Cox & Stevens, 

etc. Low figure accepted for immediate sale. Cox | 15 wiitiam Street, New York 

& Stevens, 15 William Street, New York be . 








: N®: 1728—FOR SALE—Flush deck steel auxiliary 
| m i 4N schooner 114 x 80 x 23 x 10 ft. Lawley Build. 
) N2: 579—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Attractive O. 3427—FOR SALE AT LOW FIGURL—Fast, | Speed under power 9 knots, 100-125 6 cylinder 

bridge deck cruiser; 60 x 11.6 x 3.9 ft. Speed roomy, twin screw cruising power yacht;74x 14x | Standard Motor. Two double and two single state 
up to 13 miles; 32-40 H. P. Speedway motor. Large | 3.9 ft. New 1916; Lawley built. Speed up to 16 | romms, large saloon, bathroom and two toilets. 
saloon, double stateroom, toilet room, etc. Prices | miles; two 6 cyl. “Speedway” motors 110-120 H. P. | Saile new in 1916. Completely found. In excellent 
and further particulars from Cox & Stevens, 15| each. Large saloon, three staterooms, shower bath, | condition. Price attractive. Cox & Stevens, 15 
William Street, New York. etc. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. | William Street, New York. 
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Smallest Size 
Body 1834 inches long 


in the Naval Reserve. 


explosions. 


MADE BY 


Established 1830 





SHIPMATE 
RANGES 


Largest Size 
No limit to length 


Yachting is coming to the fore now with a new vigor. Our 
young men have imbibed a taste for the sea by their service 
The old latent traditions are being 
upheld, and the best of them center around the galley stove. 

SHIPMATES are going aboard ships in ever increasing 
numbers. Improvements have come with time, and today 
they are as ever—always reliable, always ready to cook a 
meal or warm a cabin—no oily smell and no danger of 


Install a SHIPMATE in your yacht and gail shipmates with solid comfort. 


The Stamford Foundry Company 


STAMFORD, CONN. 








FRANCES I!l—one of our 65-footers 


We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 20th 
Century Motor, which we build in our 
own shop, is one of the leading engines. 
We are in position to build you a 
complete yacht, furnished and equip- 
ped, at prices that cannot be equalled 
when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your 
new yacht for next season. 





6-Cylinder, 644" x 8%" 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine 


N. Y. Yacht 


Launch 


Engine Co. 
Morris Heights 
NEW YORK 
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H. P. 6 cylinder gasoline motors, and 
has exceptional stateroom accom- 
modation. 

162 ft. over all steel auxiliary 
schooner yacht, Katoura, sold for a 
member of the New York Yacht 
Club to Mr. Christoffer Hannevig 
of New York, who contemplates 
making a trans-Atlantic cruise with 
the vessel. She is a well-known craft 
in the New York Yacht Club fleet. 

136 ft. over all steel auxiliary 
schooner yacht, /nvader, sold for Mr. 
Henry Whiton, Larchmont Yacht 
Club, to John Barneson of San 
Francisco. The yacht has already 
been placed in commission, numerous 
improvements and alterations made, 
and is now enroute to her new home 
port via the Panama Canal. 


126 ft. steel twin screw cruising 
power yacht, Widgeon, sold for Mr. 
F. D. M. Strachan, New York Yacht 
Club, to a prominent Western yachts- 
man for use on the Great Lakes. 
She is now fitting out. Wéadgeon 
has large accommodation and is 
powered with two 6-cylinder gasoline 
motors of 150 H. Pp. each. 

110 ft. twin screw cruising power 
yacht, Consuelo, sold for Mr. J. Percy 
Bartram, New York Yacht Club, to 
Robert Lew, Jr., for service on the 
Maine Coast. She has been renamed 


Robador III by her new owner and is 
now fitting out. 

118 ft. steel twin screw cruising 
power yacht, Alacrity, sold for Mr. 
John H. Blodgett of Boston to a 
member of the New York Yacht 
Club for use on Long Island Sound. 
The yacht is about to undergo a 
thorough overhauling at Boston 
where she is now located. 

98 ft. twin screw cruising power 
yacht, Itasca II, sold for Estate of 
Mr. E. B. Hawkins of Duluth, Minn.., 
to Mr. Charles M. Swift for use on 
Lake Champlain during summer sea- 
son and in Florida waters next winter. 
The yacht will be renamed Get-Away 
by her new owner who has begun 
placing her in commission. 

132 ft. over all keel auxiliary ketch, 
Finback, sold for Mr. L. J. Dirig of 
New York to the American Arctic 
Corp. for commercial service in New- 
foundland waters. 


A Foreign Market at 
Home 


HILE American manufacturers 
are straining every nerve to 
build up a foreign trade for their 
goods, there is a foreign market at 
our doors which has hardly been 
touched. No doubt, just because it is 


so near at hand, it has been ignored, 
and its possibilities overlooked. 

If it is profitable to spend hundreds 
of thousands of dollars and to send 
skilled ‘‘trade missionaries’’ to the 
Old World in order to educate the 
natives to American ways and Amer- 
ican products, why would it not be 
quite as profitable to teach the thrifty 
foreigners in America to demand 
standard American goods and to 
live in American style? There is but 
one answer, it would pay and pay well. 

There are in America 15 million 
foreign born, or including those of 
foreign parentage there are 33 million 
buyers of American goods. But a 
large proportion of them are not 
buying more than they have to, 
because they prefer the familiar 
wares from their own countries. 
Many of them do not know about 
American goods or how to use them. 
Another reason that they are not buy- 
ing more is that they have the habit 
of hoarding their savings to send 
abroad, denying themselves every 
comfort while in America so that 
they can live in grand style later on 
in the Old World. 

It has been stated that $1,500,000, - 
000 are held by foreigners at present, 
awaiting transmission to Europe as 
soon as the bars are let down. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 





52 Pine Street - 
TELEPHONE, JOHN 4510 





TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


New York City 


OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUMBER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE.FOR CHARTER 


MARINE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTED 
ABROAD 
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| N2: 51—FOR SALE—Price Attractive—Steam yacht 115’ x 95’ x 15’ 6” 

+‘ x 5’ 5” draft. Built 1903. Triple expansion engines; Seabury boiler, 
new 1913. 4 staterooms and 2 saloons. Full particulars, plans, etc., from 
lams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, New York. 
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TO. 7992—FOR SALE—Price attractive—Twin screw steel motor yacht 

115’ 7” x 17’ x 5’ 3” draft. 6 cylinder Standard motors. Speed 15 miles. 

Large cruising radius—commodious owner's quarters. Full particulars, plans, 
etc., from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, New York. 





low, deck dining saloon, bath room, 2 owner's water closets 
Large quarter and bridge decks. 





& Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 





N2: 7987 
—FOR 
SALE OR 
CHART- 
ER —Mod- 
ern = cruis- 
ing motor 
yacht 106 
x 13.6 x 6 
» ft. draught 
a Built 1911. 
300 H. P. 
Standard 
motor; 
speed 13 
knots; + 
staterooms, 
saloon  be- 
Lighted by 
Full data from Tams. Lemoine 
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TO. 184—FOR 
. SALE 
BARGAIN 
Twin screw Tur- 
bine Oil burning 
Patrol boat. Just 
completed by 
builders never 
used Make ideal 
yacht with minor 


alterations. 113’ 
6" x 16’ x 6 5” 
draft Designed 


by us and built 
by George Law- 
ley & Son. Full 


particulars, plans, etc., from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, NewYork. 








Telephone Call 
8638 Bowling Green 


em 
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O. 1738—Raised Deck Cruiser, 65’ x 11’, | hauled, good deck space. Apply Willi 
N six cylinder motor; good accommoda- Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
tion. Apply William Gardner & Company, | Ff 
1 Broadway, New York. 





‘e . s ~— ae i | 
NO. 1996—FOR CHARTER—Raised deck | 
cruiser with deck house; 45’ x 11’ x 3’ 6”. | 
Fitted with 20th Century engine. 
cally in commission; good accommodation; 
splendidly furnished. Apply William Gard- 
ner & Company, 1 Broadway, New York. | 


18’ 3’ x 7’ 6” draft. 


Apply William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New 














| NO. 924—Power Yacht, 92 ft., six-cylinder 
20th Century motor recently over- 
Apply William 





Practi- | N°; 393—FOR SALE—Steel steam yacht, 139’ x 
Has dining saloon, social 


hall and pantry on deck. Five staterooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, galley, etc., below. Completely sauipped. 
ork. 





WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


Cable Address 
Yachting, N. Y. 


~ 









ee 
Nv. 1652 FOR SALE Raised deck 
cruiser 60x 13x 4. Standard engin 
Good accommodations. Apply WilliamGard 
ner & Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 





NQO. 2446—FOR SALE—Practically new 
bridge deck, V-bottom cruiser; 42’ x 9’ 6” 


x 2’11”. Fitted with a 6 cylinder 65/75 
h. p. Sterling. Two saloons, galley, toilet, 
etc. Speed 15 miles. Apply William Gard- 
ner & Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 





All aboard! 
For all outdoors 


OU’LL relish the “eats” in the open 

air. No dolling up for dinner table, 
no long waiting for meals, no tips. 
TherozFueland Theroz Blue Fiame Stove 
under your car seat, stop anywhere on the 
road. Here’s a great, ready-made “fire” 
for the camper and fisherman. He knows 


heat. 








that cooking a meal with wet paper, wet sticks and kerosene is no joke. 


At the strike of a match, Theroz Fuel gives intense, clean, safe = 

Theroz stays solid while burning—no danger even if it does 

spill. Can’t smoke, soot or smell. The Government bought 11,000.000 cans 
of Therozfor the doughboys “over there.” 


Blue Flame Stove 


solves every cooking need—-indoors and outdoors. 
burners give cooking capacity for a whole party. 
up and can be carried as easily as a small suit case. Holds 
dishes, provisions, etc. 

THEROZ MESS KIT proved its merit in France as 
a pocket kitchen. It burns Theroz Fuel in cube form. 
Will heat coffee, soup, beans or similar food—enough for 
two people—in a few minutes. 

You will find Theroz Fuel and Appliances at 


drug, hardware, sporting goods 
ment stores or we will send them direct to you. 


Write for booklets and prices. 


THE THEROZ COMPANY 
Woolworth Building 
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Two 
It folds 


snd depart- 


New York 














Columbian Propellers 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


Executive Offi 
50 ee Pr NEW 1 YORK CITY 
New York S ae ne. SE eneneet Oe: 
Address all mail to masa pe except 
for New York City Sales 

















Build Your Own Steel Boat 


z 


ctions. Save Cost. 
Work > a Also finished boats. 
Send for ea 


catalogue 
F. H. Darrow Steel "Goat Co. 612 Perry St., Albion, Mich. 





From nom me Printed instru 





This Man is a Trapper 


He Has Trapped 
An Idea 


What's the idea? It has 
occu: ‘im 


OUR _BAIT IS FIVE 
ISSUES FOR $1.00 
Six, if you write at 
ence and mention 
this offer. 





OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
141 West 36th Street New York City 


JULY, 1919 


Land Lubbers in Labrador 


(Continued from page 5) 


ten cents a tooth, she was giver 
wholesale rates and let off with fifty 
cents. 

Before retiring, we opened a north 
window, the wind being from the 
south. I set the alarm clock for four 
so I could have a look at the weather. 

Somewhere around two in the 
morning I felt the most awful cold 
wind blowing down my back, from 
which I gathered that the wind had 
shifted, a thought that gave me 
considerable concern because I knew 
that Domino harbor with a north 
wind was a very bad place for a ship 
to be anchored. I went back to bed, 
but didn’t sleep very much, as my 
conscience smote me for abandoning 
the vessel. However, there was 
nothing to be done, so we calmly 
ate a late breakfast and spent the 
greater part of the morning arguing 
about what to do. 

Around lunch time I tried to 
persuade old John Elson, a native 
Labradorian, to take us al] over to 
Domino in his trap boat, but I soon 
found out that no amount of talking 
would budge him. He was sure no 
boat could stand the sea, and I was 
equally sure of the contrary. How- 
ever, when a Labrador man doesn’t 
want to risk his own boat in his own 
waters, nothing much can be ac- 
complished by arguing. In the mean- 
while I had a feeling that the Yale 
might be in trouble. 

Finally, after considerable diffi- 
culty and much risk to our own 
common sense in the eyes of others, 
we bribed a Newfoundlander with 
two gallons of gasoline to take us 
over, but he wouldn’t start till three 
in the afternoon. At the appointed 
time we had all the stuff on board 
the trap boat, and, after bidding a 
tender farewell to Spotted Islands, we 
started over through one of the worst 
seas imaginable... But we managed 
to get everybody and every thing on 
board the Yale without mishaps. 


To be Continued 
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War Time Cruising 
(Continued from page 10) 
that the first part of our voyage was 
ended. 
Camden Harbor is finely locked in 
between two jutting points of land, 
one high, the other low, with a pretty 


things little wooded island deftly dropped 


in at the entrance. Negro Island is 
its name, and the harbor light is 
stationed here. The city clusters 
around the western shore, where the 
business center is located, very much 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Telephones 
Bowling Green 
9162 and 9163 
Cable Address 

Yachtbroco, Newyork 


All the 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS 


No. 1 BROADWAY 


available yachts for sale and charter. Below are a few of our offerings. Our knowledge of the yachts we offer, and our experience of over 
25 years in the business, insures satisfaction to any one buying or chartering a yacht through this office. Send six cents for illustrated Catalogue 


H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 


Merchant Vessels for Sale and Charter 
NEW YORK CITY 


HENRY H. JENNINGS 
HERMAN JAGLE 


Surveying 
Marine Insurance 








N°: 4074. Auxiliary keel schooner 70’.x 45’ x 15’ 
iN x9. Built by Lawley & Son. Two staterooms, 
main saloon, etc. 26 H. P. 20th Century Motor. 
Speed 644 miles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 
| Broadway, New York City. 





One double. 
One single stateroom, main saloon, etc. 45 H. P. 


1O. 1448. 62-foot power yacht. 








Sterling motor. Speed 11-12 miles. Apply H. H. | 
Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New York City. 





O. 1966. 50-foot cruiser. Double stateroom. 

Main cabin. 50-60 H. 
Speed 12 miles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 
1 Broadway, New York City. 





N2: 1664. Twin screw power yacht. 
21’ x 4’. Built by Chas. L. Seabury Co. 


Five 
double staterooms. Main saloon, two baths. Two 
125-150 H. P. Speedway motors. Speed 12-14 
miles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, | Broadway, 
New York City. 





P. Speedway Motor. | 





N°: 4250. 125-foot steam yacht. Two double, 
three single staterooms. Dining saloon, social 
hall, two baths, etc. Strictly up-to-date. Speed 


14-17 knots. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 


| 1 Broadway, New York City. 





111’ x 90’ x 


O. 982. 90-foot twin screw power yacht. One 
double, two single staterooms, main saloon, 
two toilets. Two 125 H. P. Craig motors. Speed 


14-16 miles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 


1 Broadway, New York City. 





For the Skipper’s Book 
Shelf 


HE Summer Line or Line 
of Position as an Aid to 
Navigation, by George C. Com- 
stock, is intended as an aid for 
those who already have some 
knowledge of navigation but who 
desire to add to that knowledge 
an acquaintance with the Summer 
Line method of fixing the position 
of as hip at sea. There is a table 
of symbols used. several charts 
and an index. Published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. 
oe & & 
EA WARFARE, by Rudyard 
Kipling is a collection of 
prose and verse of submarines, 
and destroyers, and of the daunt- 
less men who form their crews. 
The volume, which by the way 
is from the press of Doubleday 
Page, Co., Garden City, includes 





Fringes of the Fleet, Tales of the 
Trade, Destroyers at Jutland and 
tales of things that have never 
been mentioned in the dispatches 


eo» & 


ROM the St. Lawrence to Vir- 

ginia, by Clifton Johnson, 
includes chapters on character- 
istic, picturesque, and historically 
attractive regions in the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Many of the localities de- 
scribed are reachable by river and 
canal and for the boatman who 
goes inland cruising the book is a 
splendid and interesting guide 
that points out and tells of 
places well worth visiting. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
are the publishers. 


eo 


Vv AGABONDS OF.THE SEA, 
by Rene Milan, describes 


o 


life on a French naval vessel 
during the first two years of the 
War, described with a freshness 
and freedom that makes it re- 
markable among the literature 
of the sea. 

The author was an officer on 
the cruiser Waledck-Rousseau, a 
unit of the French fleet patrolling 
the Adriatic and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Not only naval officer, but 
lover of France and poet, the 
author alternately thrills us with 
martial spirit and with descrip- 
tions of the sea seen under every 
circumstance of danger, and love- 
liness, and of romance—from 
the dreaming solitude of a moon- 
light night among the Grecian 
isles to the tense moment when 
the white track of a submarine’s 
torpedo just misses the ship's 
side by a few feet. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. New 
York, publish Vagabonds of the 
Sea. 
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ABEAANDERIA BAY, N. Y. 


7 & VENICE OF? A B-E 2 IC A 


HE most delightful and convenient 
location in the Thousand Islands. 


{ The starting point of all principal 
water sports. 


§ Finest Auto roads from all points 
East or West. 


; § Bass, Pickerel and Pike Fishing, Golf, 
Trapshooting, Motorboating and Polo. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 
PROPRIETOR 



















FOR SALE 


NE 38 ft. overall 8 ft. beam auxiliary sloop, built by 
Lawley & Sons, large cabin, sleeping accommodations 
for four, air mattresses, one toilet, one folding lavatory, 
refrigerator, alcohol stove, cooking utensils, hollow spars, 
awnings, 10 ft. cedar boat, 24 H.P. Gray 4-cylinder engine. 


Inquire: F. J. PLATT 
Connell Bidg. Scranton, Pa. 

























Complete Marine Equipment 


MARINE HARDWARE AND ACCESSORIES 
YACHT SUPPLIES RACING SAILS 
CAMP FURNITURE 
TENTS FLAGS 
TWINES AND CORDAGE 
COTTON DUCK 
SAIL AND AWNING MATERIALS 


Gro-B- CARPENTER & Co. 


CHICAGO 202 W. AUSTIN AVE.  ILIno!s 
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Continued from page 38 
the same as in Booth Bay. There 
fine yacht club, several boat ya 
and a ship building plant near 
steamboat landing. Nestling at 
foot of Mount Beattie, prote 
from all winds, and with the wl 
of Penobscot Bay spread out in fr: 
Camden Harbor offers advantage: 
yvachtsmen that are hard to beat. 
We came to anchor at half p 
three amidst a good-sized fleet 
pleasure boats. The starboard 
verse gear was smoking hot from so1 
unknown cause, but engine troul 
meant little in our young lives 
that time; there were more imp 
tant things afoot. By four o’ck 
we had hired an automobile and ws 
bumping over rough mountain roa 
enjoying a view of Penobscot B: 
from the heights. 


Friday, the day before George and 


Ned were due to arrive on 
steamer, was spent in house cleani1 
engine tinkering, and in making 1 


boat presentable for the expected 


guests. We also stocked up wit 
fuel, ice and provisions. The ma 


who sold kerosene nearly gave us 


heart failure by saying that no mor 
kerosene could be bought until afte: 
the war—the Government had shut 
the lid down tight on motor boat 
Cheerful news, indeed, with Lynn 
far away. Ice was plentiful and chea; 
After getting possession of a lar; 
piece, Doc asked the price. 

“Waal, let me see;”’ drawled th 
old fellow, ‘‘I guess thet piece is wut 
about sixteen cents.” 

It was, too, because we had pai 


INLLUUUIULUH LANL HOLLALALL NULLAM LLLEU LL fifty cents many times before for 


much smaller piece. 
Camden is noted among engi! 
fans for being the headquarters o! 


the Camden Anchor-Rockland Ma- 


chine Company. This firm manu- 
factures two and four cycle Kn 

motors and Knox gasoline and kero- 
sene carburetors. In addition to this, 
they run a large yacht buildin 
establishment in the rear of thei 
factory. We had long wished to se: 
this factory, so we went down in th 
afternoon. 

Mr. Bird, the president of th: 
company, although pressed for time 
gave us a cordial welcome. He an 
Mr. Lamb, the designer of the 
carburetor, entertained us by demon- 
strating every step in the manufac- 
ture of their products. They said 
that their factory, like many other 
manufacturing plants along the coast, 
was filled with Government work, 
but they were still able to satisfy the 
demand for motors. The unusual 
call, however, for the model ‘‘F-K?’ 
kerosene carburetor had compelled 
them to build an addition to their 
plant. 

This carburetor, which Mr. Lamb 
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explained in detail, is something 
entirely new. It has a heating device 
for bringing the kerosene up to a 
proper temperature, and an auxiliary 
float chamber for feeding gasoline 
independently to the motor, which 
is used for starting purposes only. 

The mixing chamber is warmed by 
taking hot air off the exhaust line. 
The fuel is automatically measured 
by the action of the atomizing valve, 
which travels up and down on a 
metering needle. They claim she 
carburetor will burn kerosene per- 
fectly, giving a clean exhoust and no 
carbon whatever. After listening to 
the explanation, we were willing to 
agree that they had about the best 
proposition for burning kerosene that 
we had seen. 

Mr. Bird said they had just shipped 
a large quantity of 15 H. P. motors to 
Mexico and were then busy on an 
order for kerosene motors to go to 
Newfoundland. In she boat depart- 
ment they were overhauling a large 
sardine boat and cleaning up the 
yard getting ready to lay down keels 
for two 110 foot submarine chasers 
for the Navy department. A fifty 
foot twin screw boat on the railway 
interested us on account of the way 
in which the skeg was cut out be- 
tween the propellers. One of the 
workmen declared this was the only 
proper way to build a twin screw 
boat, because they steered better 
when the water from one propeller 
had a chance to work on the other. 
Taken altogether, our visit was in- 
structive as well as interesting. 

On returning tothe boat we found an 
auxiliary yawl anchored near by. In 
view of the fact that she was the first 
cruiser we had met on the trip, 
nothing but an armed guard could 
have kept us from paying her a visit. 
Fraternizing with brother yachtsmen 
during the periods of anchorage adds 
greatly to the pleasure of a cruise. 
Therefore, after a hasty supper, we 
rowed away in the tender, to tour 
the harbor. The yawl’s crew con- 
sisted of two men from []seboro who 
were taking a short cruise around 
Penobscot Bay. Just then they were 
busy getting supper, so we did not 
stay long, although they urged us to 
stop and have some beans. 


To be Continued 
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Launching the Ship 


(Continued from page 17) 


Perhaps the idea, meant to be con- 
veyed in the primitive name, was of 
light from darkness, as in the tree 
cut down and dead, but coming to 
life again in the sunshine, as a thing 
of life and motion. Yet, like the first 


(Continued on page 42) 
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More American 



















































Reserve Power 





Feisee, for Remington UMC 
. X. Leyendecker 


HE strength that comes from the hills was never worth 
more in this country than it is today. Both to the man 
himself and to all about him. 


No poison-pollen of Old World imperialism gone to seed can 
contaminate—nor any attempt of crowd-sickened collectivism 
undermine—the priceless individualism of the American who 
truly keeps his feet on the earth. 


emin¢gto. 
ReUMC 
for Shooting Right 


Are you one of America's five million hunters ? Are you planning a trip to the 
hills this Fall for big game — and reserve power ! ? 


Our Service Department will be glad to help you complete your arrangements ~— 
tell you what to take, if you wish suggestions — report on good hunting districts — 
give addresses of best hunting camps, outfitters and guides, with their rates. 


For many years we have maintained this free service to sportsmen, through the 
nation-wide Remington UMC organization. Now we are. better than ever 
equipped to help you in your hunting. 


Or ask your local dealer, the alert Remington UMC merchant— one of more than 
82.700 in this country — —whose store is your community Sportsmen s Headquarters. 


Guides, Outfitters and Camp Proprietors — Write for 
registration blank for Remington UMC free service. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 

















YACHTING 


For owners of 
pleasure craft 








Do you ever cruise in 
near or distant waters? 


Then read YACHTING 


‘“‘No other sport is so whole- 
some, so clean, so free from 
taint as is the pursuit of 
pleasure on the Water, in 
no other is there such an 
appeal to the best qualities, 
mental and physical of its 
devotees—”’ 


The Supreme Pleasure 
“The pages of YACHTING taste 


of the salt and bring to its readers 
whether on board ship or by the 
fireside something of that struggle 
against the elements friendly or 
hostile, which gives to the sailor 
his zest for life and makes him 
every inch a man.” 


YACHTING is absolutely essen- 
tial to the Pleasure Boat Man. Its 
pages keep him in touch with all 
phases of cruising or sailing, 
and its advertisements help him 
buy or sell anything pertaining 
to water craft. 


Are You Selling? 
Are You Buying? 
Are You Sailing? 
Are You Housing? 


Are you interested in what the 
other fellow is doing? 


Then Subscribe to Yachting 
$2.50 per Year 


YACHTING 
141 West 36th St. 
New York City 


Gentlemen:— 


I am in need of a magazine like yours and 
am enclosing $2.50 for a full year’s Subscrip- 
tion to YACHTING beginning with the 


next issue. 





Yours truly, 
DUNE s ios n, claetteteals cakae a tee o 
Nes, fee eee she ew eiales ater 
City. . MS. ccttcwneds 
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sea-going vessel, built by Block, in 
the new world, the Restless, this 
initial ship, the Karano, perished by 
fire. Its lower timbers sizzled as 
they sunk beneath the waves, but 
these were fished out and used as 
firewood for the boiling of sea water 
for the making of salt. One log, 
however, left over because it would 
not burn, was presented to the 
Emperor. In wonder at its fireproof 
qualities, His Majesty had it made 
into a koto, or horizontal harp (the 
Japanese piano) when, of its own 
accord, it gave out a ringing note, as 
of a soughing sound (‘‘saya saya”’). 
This could be heard far off. Where- 
upon the Emperor wrote a stanza 
to this effect, as though the summer 
trees were still brushing against the 
rocks of the mid harbor in musical 
cadence, ‘‘ weaving sighs into a poem.” 

It was in the twelfth century and 
the boy Yoritomo, destined to be 
the future ruler of Japan, was under 
ban by the hostile usurper, Kiyomori. 
It was a case of one clan seeking to 
exterminate, root and branch, their 
rivals. Yoritomo hid himself in a 
hollow log. The would-be searchers, 
bent on extermination, poked with 
their long bows into the supposed 
empty space, when two birds flew 
out at the other.end, thus lulling the 
suspicions of the hunters. When come 
to power as rulers, the Minamoto 
family adopted as their armorial crest 
a circle in which were two sparrows. 
The idea of victorious change, from 
passivity and darkness, into the 
sunshine of prosperity and power, 
blending with the Buddhist idea of 
reincarnation, struck the devout 
fancy of the shipbuilders, and grad- 
ually the custom grew into the ritual 
of the ship-launch. On many a bridge 
in Japanese cities, one passes old 
women or men with tubs of water 
in which swim live fish, and cages in 
which living birds are kept. It is a 
pious act, in the believer passing by, 
to buy these and let them go free, 
dropping the finny folk into the 
stream and tossing the birds into the 
air. 

So when the ship’s body had taken 
on ribs, skin, and organs, and is 
ready for her new life, the symbolism 
of exchanging worlds is shown at the 
launching. A cage, made of thick 
strips of white pasteboard and filled 
with doves, is suspended from the 
bow, a string being tied to the 
sliding door. When “she feels the 
thrill of life along her keel,” and in 
the moment before ‘‘she leaps into 
the ocean’s arms,” the cord is pulled. 
Out fly the birds in a whirr of joyous 
freedom. For several seconds the 


upper afr is flecked withteHiaighgen-f 


doves, as the irridian hues of their 
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necks flash in the sunshine. Then 
seeking their full liberty, they be 
come specks in the infinite azure 
In her new life gained, and thi 
symbolized by the freed birds, th 
ship seems to rejoice. 

Why may we not adopt this, or a 
similar symbolism, for our launch- 
ings? It is pretty hard, for any one 
but a Hindoo, to associate poetry 
with a cow. 

Almost as wonderful as a fairy 
tale is the transformation of Japan’s 
fleet of junks into battle saips, ocean 
liners, and freighters. Largely from 
American models, and by young men 
educated in America, and especially 
in Philadelphia, the Japanese have 
recreated both their merchant marine 
and their national navy. The law of 
1896 gave a wonderful impetus to 
ship building. Now five navigation 
companies, with lines of ocean-going 
ships, are increasing both the floating 
and the fast riches of their country. 
The process began over a generation 
ago, but it is only since the outbreak 
of the world-war that a class of very 
wealthy ship-builders have arisen. 
In Japan’s possession of millionaires 
and semi-millionaires, now numbering 
over twenty-two hundred, the ship- 
builders lead. In 1915, with her 
seven hundred and fifty-nine sea 
ports, her tonnage in sailing vessels 
amounted to 2,519,294: and in 
steamers, 1,623,091; these figures 
being much larger in 1918. 

President Fillmore’s peaceful ar- 
mada under Commodore Perry, by 
the treaty of 1854, opened a door for 
the increase of the world’s riches. 
On the strand at Yokohama, Japan’s 
first Industrial Exposition, with its 
Philadelphia - built miniature loco- 
motive and railway was held. Japan’s 
naval or commercial influence on 
the world was then as the sleeping 
sparrows in the darkness of the dead 
log. Now, her fleet has cleared the 
Pacific of German colonies, convoyed 
hundreds of thousands of Anzacs, 
Australians, New Zealanders, South 
Africans and dark-skinned allies of 
Asia to both eastern and western 
fronts, kept fleet destroyers for many 
months busy in the Mediterranean, 
and now has assisted in carrying our 
men and stores to Siberia. Verily, 
both symbolism and reality are supe- 
rior to the traditional notions con- 
cerning Orientals and the wine bottles 
of the past. “Through the shadow 
of the globe, we sweep into the 
younger day.” 


A Night in a Typhoon 


(Continued from page 28) 


lightning, adding fresh horror to the 
spectacle, at which pallid, awe- 
stricken men silently and despairingly 
gazed. The ship quivered in every 
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yart, her timbers working and creak- 
ing as though she were every moment 
about to break in two. 

Suddenly the mercury rose to 27.90, 
tnd with one wild, unearthly, soul- 
thrilling shriek the wind as suddenly 
dropped to a calm, and those who had 
been in ‘these seas before knew that 

‘we were in the terrible vortex of the 
typhoon, the dreaded center of the 
wirlwind. The ship had been fast 
illing with water, and fruitless efforts 
had been made to work the pumps; 
but when the wind died away the 
men jumped joyfully to the brakes, 
exclaiming, ‘*The gale is broken; we 
are all safe!’’ For the officers there 
was no such feeling of exultation. 
They knew that if they perish in the 
vortex, they had still to encounter the 
opposite semicircle of the typhoon, 
and that with a disabled ship. It was 
as though a regiment of freshly 
wounded soldiers had been ordered 
to meet a new enemy in battle, and 
that without delay, for the cessation 








7 of the wind was not to be a period of 


rest. Till then the sea had been 
beaten down by the wind, and only 
boarded the vessel when she became 
completely unmanageable; but now 
the waters, relieved from all re- 
straint, rose in their own might. 





Ghastly gleams of lightning revealed 
them piled up on every side in rough 
pyramidal masses mountain high,— 
the revolving circle of wind, which 
everywhere inclosed them, causing 
them to boil and tumble as though 
they were being stirred in some 
mighty caldron. The ship, no longer 
blown over on her side, rolled and 
pitched, and was tossed about like a 
cork. The sea rose, toppled over, and 
fell with crushing force upon her 
decks. Once she shipped immense 
bodies of water over both bows, both 
quarters, and the starboard gangway 
at the same moment. She sank under 
the enormous load, no one thought 
ever to rise again, and some making 
preparations for a few more minutes 
of life by seizing ladders and chests by 
which they might be buoyed up 
when she should disappear from 
beneath them. She trembled violent- 
ly, paused, then slowly, wearily rose 
with four feet of water on her spar 
deck. Her seams opened fore and aft, 
the water pouring through in broad 





| they witnessed the contortions of the 


sheets, and giving to those who were 
shut down by closed hatches upon 
the deck below a feeling of the most 
wretched hopelessness. For them 


' the situation was even more appalling 


than for those on deck, since for 
them there was absolutely no prospect 
of escape. They saw the water 
streaming through the opening seams 
of the deck above, and watched it 
rising inch by inch in the pump-well, 
—once fifteen in less than an hour; 
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vessel, and looked at huge bolts 
drawing, butts opening, water-ways 
gasping, and masses of rotten wood 
dropping out from places where a 
smooth surface of paint and varnish 
had hidden the decay, and they knew 
that a single plank out of that ship’s 
side would convert her into their 
coffin. In one place a man thrust his 
arm through a hole to the very outer 
planking. Both above and below 
men were pitched about the decks, 
and many of them injured. Some 
with broken bones and dislocated 
limbs, crawled to the surgeons begging 
assistance. 

At twenty minutes before eight 
o’clock the vessel entered the vortex; 
at twenty minutes past nine o’clock 
it had passed and the hurricane 
returned, blowing with renewed 
violence from the north, veering to 
the west. 

The once noble ship, the pride not 
only of our own navy but of the 
whole craft of ship-builders over all 
the world, was now only an un- 
manageable wreck. There was little 
left for the wind to do but entangle 
the more the masses of broken spars, 
torn sails, and parted ropes which 
were held together by the wire 
rigging. One curious bundle, about 
four feet in thickness, of sail and 
cordage and lightning rod, so knotted 
together that the efforts of a dozen 
men failed to undo it, has been pre- 
served as a trophy of our battle with 
the winds, and a remarkable example 
of the mysterious effects they are 
able to accomplish. An hour or two 
later the tempest began sensibly to 
abate, and confidence increased in 
the ability of the ship to hold to- 
gether. When daylight dawned the 
danger was over, and we first became 
aware of the astonishing amount of 
damage the ship had incurred in 
bearing us through the perils of that 
dreadful night. It was evident that 
she had sacrificed herself to save us. 


All hands were soon hard at work 
clearing away the wreck, and rigging 
jury-masts and sails; and ere the sun 
again set the ship was slowly working 
back to Yokohama, whence she had 
sailed but a few hours before in all the 
trimness of a well-appointed man-of- 
war. There was something almost 
funereal about her return, for she was 
eight days crawling back over the 
distance she had so gayly sped in one, 
before she re-entered the harbor and 
reached the anchorage which she will 
probably never again leave. There 
she lies, condemned by the board of 
survey as unseaworthy, an interesting 
relic of our naval history, and a 
noble monument of that immortal 
genius which enabled man to cope 
successfully with the elements in 
one of their grandest contests. 
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LEARN TO 


SHOOT 


Know how to handle and 
use a gun. Sharpen your 
judgment. Quicken your 
mental speed. 
TRAPSHOOTING 
is the reconstructive sport 
for modern men and women 
—and particularly for the 
business man. It demands 
concentration—the kind of 
concentration that takes 
toe completely away from 
usiness cares and worries. 
It sends you back clearer 
and keener in thought and 
judgment. 
BEGINNERS’ 
DAY SHOOTS 

will be held at hundreds of 
un clubs during June and 
July. Why not attend? 
Get a taste of the game’s 
fascination. Don’t let pride 
or timidity stop you. The 
gun club is the place to learn 
and the old timers will be 
gladtowelcomeandhelp you. 


Write today for full in- 
formation and name of 
nearest gun club 


SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company 
Wilmington Delaware 


Visit Du Pont Trapshooting School 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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returned in GOOD condition. We 
will pay 25c for each one returned 


= YACHTING 
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No 3941 FOR SALE 
Very low price. 72’ twin screw motor yacht 
which has been in Government service. 12’ 
3” beam, 4’ draft, twin screw 40-60 H. P. 
each, Murray & Tregurtha engines. Ma- 
hogany interior finish, deck joinerwork, teak 
deck. Needs new stem and general over- 
hauling but owner will accept very small 
figure for prompt sale. Hauled out New 


York. For Plans and further particulars 


apply to 
GIELOW & ORR 
52 Broadway, N. Y. Telephone 4673 Broad 





COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 


18 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 
OE 


THOMAS D. BOWES, M. E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Offices: 
Lafayette Bidg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








The New York Ship Brokerage Co., Inc. 


30 East 42 St., New York, U.S. A. 


Builds, sells and charters commercial 
vessels of all types—ocean going steamers; 
schooners; tugs; barges; lighters. Plans 
and specifications of new vessels furnish- 
ed on short notice. 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 











MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 











WANTED 


Small, light draft knock-about 
in good condition. Send full 
particulars to 


G.N. Gardiner - Darien, Conn. 


MODEL YACHTS 


Complete or in Knock 
Down with full in- 
structions for building 


JUST THE THING 


for the boy that loves 
the water — instruc- 
tive, interesting. 

Send for booklet 


SMALL BOAT CO. 
Montclair, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 22) 


where ‘“‘the fisherman stood aghast”’ 
to see us pass apparently sitting on 
next to nothing. Here the wind veered 
from N. W. to N., from N. to N. E., 
then E. and finally S.E. <A dead 
noser. 

Still, we had the tide under us, and 
had nearly made Langey Point, to the 
east of Eastbourne, when the ebb set 
in, the wind fell; and our breakfast 
went fading away on the horizon. A 
fishing boat ahead of us turned it up 
and went back to Eastbourne, but we 
were on the last lap, hungry and 
thirsty, and there being no horses, 
white or otherwise, to aid us, we took 
to the oars. We rowed till our 
tongues were parched and woolley, but 
we stuck it, making about a foot of 
headway per stroke, till the point was 
won and we got into the slack in 
Pevensey Bay. There we rested and 
hunted for liquid. But the nearest 
thing to fluid we had on board was a 
tin of condensed milk, with which we 
lubricated our speaking tubes and 
congratulated each other on the good 
work accomplished. 

“To tell you the truth, old man, I 
was only putting my ‘oar in and 
taking it out again,’’ remarked the 
mate in a condensed tone. ‘‘So was 
I,’’ confessed the skipper. ‘‘ And she’s 
still going,’ we both remarked, 
watching the beach slowly slipping 
astern. ‘““There must have been a 
little air from somewhere after all.’ 

It was well on in the afternoon 
when Our Flat slid on to the sand at 
Bexhill, her maiden voyage of about 
115 miles having taken eight days to 
accomplish. 


The Elimination of Static 


(Continued from page 32) 
Referring to the future of wireless 
telephone, Mr. Weagant stated: 

“The great barrier in the way of 
practical and successful radio tele- 
phony has also been removed for 
‘static’ has interfered with wireless 
telephony to a much greater extent 
than with radio telegraphy.”’ 
Describing the appearance of his 

new receiving system, Mr. Weagant 
said: 

“It is pleasing to be able to 
state that arrangements have been 
perfected which are of such small 
dimensions that the entire equip- 
ment, including aerials, can be 
readily mounted on this lecture 

platform and receive radio mes- 
sages from across the ocean.” 
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Gerald Taylor White | 


NAVAL ARCHITECT ¥ 


Plans of Yachts and 
Working Boats 


STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 





82 Wall Street, New York City : 











NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4859 Rector 


PARAGON | 


REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 
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COUSENS & PRATT 


MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 










Tel.;: Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH - - R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 











Hand-V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 
WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular Illustrating twenty-five 
original Hand-V-Bottom designs of boats 
which have made good everywhere. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 
YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Men who know Buy, Sell, 
Charter and Insure their 


YACHTS 


THROUGH THE 


G. W. FORD 


YACHT AGENCY 


30 East 42d St., New York 
Cable Address “‘Yachtford’”’ 
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ts }pully equipped for off shore work including 


3. W. FORD YACHT AGENCY 





FOR SALE 


ery powerful ocean going steam-yacht of English build. 
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Steel huil and deckhouses. 


wireless. Triple expansion Engines. An ex- 


eptional quality offering as yacht was built to highest class Lloyds Survey, 100 Al, just 
t tte outbreak of the War. For further particulars, etc. apply to the owner’s agents, the 
30 East 42nd St., New York, U. S. A. 





HYDE 


: TURGINE TYPE 
# PROPELLERS 


Catalogue FREE Upon Request 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY BATH, MAINE 


FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Yacht Agent 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK  necePP Sse 


High-class yachts of all types for sale and charter 
Let me know your requirements 


EORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


WER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
r AIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS SKIFFS, ETC. 
TELEPHON® CUNNECTION 


and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCUTT, MASS. 
“IITHE HOLLOW SPARS 






































BOAT BUILDERS 
WORKING PJ.ANS 


Steel, Wood and Composite Con- 
Displacement, Trim, 
Stability and Speed. Calculations 
for Amateur and Professional 


Builders. 


S. S. RABL 


419 Third St., Baltimore, Md. 


struction. 





WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 


SAIL MAKERS 
ROWE'S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


HARRY W. SANFORD 


















































Used ost all American and foreign rac- 
ion yachts, are made by the Pigeoa-Fraser YACHT BROKER 
ae for ae working vessels, or ice 501 Fifth Avenue, at 42nd Street, N. Y. 
x Some Either Hollow or Solid. Telep! |. Vanderbilt 969 
Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. “Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
East Boston, Mass. and charter” 
== —_+__—__ — 
| 50 Foor CeuiseR For Sate 
| PreotPer DELIVERY 
* Lyoers Slarineé Const. Co 
r 
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TIGHTLY BOUND 





Fishing and Canoeing 
—fine sport especially when the 
canoe is an “Old Town.” Canoeing 
gives you the kind of healthy, vig- 
orous alertness that our soldiers— 
used tooutdoor life—showed in war. 
“Old Towns” are sturdy, speety. 
buoyant, trim-lined and entirely 
» safe. Send for catalog. _ 
OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
807 MiddleSt. Old Town, Maine 


















High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


*“*Light Competition Work Not Wanted"’ 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work. 
L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 





JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
Complete List of All Types of Yachts For 
Sale or Charter. Designs Furnished 
for Cruising and Racing Cralt 
Telephone, Main 3141 
114 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


ne ee 
STRONG & BICKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 


Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; Commercial 
Vessels, Steamers, Sail and Auxiliaries; Plans, 
Specifications, New Construction. 

Tel. Whitehall 537 
““Btrob 


Cable Address ick-New York” 
WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
af all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 











We have under construction from design ot E N. 
Way, several of the 15 foot ESSEX CLASS BOATS. 
Just the thing for your boy. We also are making the 
FENWICK SNEAK-BOXES this year. Write, tele- 
phone or call the DAUNTLESS SHIPYARD nc., 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT. Builders of Racing 
Yachts—Power Boats—Government Work Boats— 
Pontoons. We have installed modern and econom- 
ical repairing, hauling, launching and storage equip- 
ment. 


PRISBIE MOTORS 


Are quiet In operation, econom- 
feal, accessibie, refined. 14 
cylinders, 3-75 H P. Send for 
booklet showing reasons why you 
should buy the le Motors. 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


7C U St. Middletewn, Conn’ 


FOR SALE 
THE CURTISS - WILLIS CO. 


3@ CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


One 18x24” Columbia three bladed propeller, 
price $11.00. 

One 16 x 26” Columbia Weedlass, price $9.00 

Sloop Yacht “‘Don.”’ winner of the $1,000 Lipton 
Cup in Class “S’’ on Long Island Sound; complete 
with sails and spars; O A. 27’ 3”; W.L. 18’; B. 6’ 3”; 
D: 410”. Price $700.00. 
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actured by the following concerns: | 55. Wicker-Craft Co. 
WOE a 6 wo 090 os neaee veues eT Rents obs bs ; 56. The Read Shop Flags 
57. Erskine-Danforth Corp. 118. | 
Tre ee ee om oe ee ee ere Pee | 89. C.D. Durkee & Co. 119, 
P ° . > 30. 120. ' 
ba ry Oe ae Seep me | Dinghies page — 7 rr 
Add 91. W. & J. Tiebout De 
Ses 5:5) 2b eee es. 0h BE we cs | 8. ‘Gee L. Ghatees 92. Annin & Co. 22. 
By Dein SR Pe NE ny OR 7-19 | 59 Thos. F. Day, Inc. 93. Betsy Ross Flag Co. 
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What It Does for the Marine Trade 


By listing their names and merchandise in the Buyers’ Guide manufacturers and dealers will be 


in a better position to serve the yachtsman 


Do you know that inquiries to this department have resulted in the purchase of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of boats, engines and accessories? 


Names 


Glue (Marine) 


Jeffery’s, L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 


Hollow Spars 
Pigeon Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 


Galley Supplies 
G. Washington Sales Co. 


Ignition Appliances 
Splitdorf Electric Co. 
Bosch Magneto Co. 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Berling Magneto 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 


Knock-Down Boats 
Brooks Mfg. Co. 
F. H. Darrow Steel Boat Co. 


Lighting Outfits (Electric 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 

Leece Neville . 


Life Preservers 
International Life Suit Corporation 


National Life Preserver Co. 
G. H. Masten Co. 


Machine Tools 


Universal Planer Co., Inc. 


Marine Hardware 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 

Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout 


Marvelite 
Cold Light Mfg. Co. 


Mufflers and Silencers 
L. O. Koven & Bros. 
G. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout 


123. 
1 


24. 


125. 
126. 
183. 
184. 


60. 
127. 
128. 
111. 
185, 


129. 
130. 


131. 


132. 
134. 


135. 
136. 


137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
143. 


182. 


145. 


147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 


@ @ ‘] @ @ 


Miscellaneous 
Dupont Industries 
Standard Oil Co. 
Sperry Gyroscope 
Remington Arms U. M. C. Co. 
The Theroz Co. 
Holton Abbot Mfg. Co. 


Models and Model Fittings 
Small Boat Co. 

Wm. Richards 

Thos. F. Day, Inc. 

F, A. O. Schwarz 

G. B. Douglass 


Plumbing (Yacht) 


J. H. Curtiss Co., Inc. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 


Pumps 
M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Co. 


Propellers 


Hyde Windlass Co. 
Michigan Wheel Co. 
Columbian Bronze Corp. 


Reverse Gears 


Paragon Gear Works 
Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 


Sails 


Wilson & Silsby 

Jno. Curtin, Inc. 

Geo, B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wm. H. Griffin 

Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Bottger Bros. 

Briggs & Beckman 
Cousens & Pratt 


Searchlights (Electric) 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 


Yacht Fittings 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 

C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


in bold face type are advertisers in this 


151. 
152. 
153. 


155. 


157. 
158. 


159. 
160. 


161. 
163. 


108. 
146. 


169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 


issue 


Spray Hoods and Awnings 


C. D. Durkee & Co. 
C. P. McClellan 
G. B. Carpenter & Co. 


Steering Gears 


Edson Mfg. Co. 

C. D. Durkee & Co. 

Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


Stoves (Yacht) 


Stamford Foundry Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Tanks (Gasoline and Air) 


L. O. Koven & Bro. 
Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 


Tools 


Frank Mossberg Co. 
Universal Planer Co., Inc. 
. H. Williams & Co. 
ammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Uniforms 


S. Appel & Co. 
The Peerless Co. 


Varnish and Paints 


Boston Varnish Co. 

Devoe & Reynolds 

Murphy Varnish Co. 
Brooklyn Varnish Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Tillinghast Products Corp. 


Water Proofing 


Robeson Preservo Co. 


Welding 
L. Lawrence & Co. 


Whistles and Outfits 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout 
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EMMA BELLE III, owner Mr. Harry Stutz, President Stutz Motor Car Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. EMMA BELLE Ill is a 62' x 12’ 6" x 34” cruiser recently 
launched by the Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. That she is a 
particularly fine cruiser will be appreciated by informed boatmen. Her motors are 
twin 6-cylinder Sterlings of 51%" bore, 634" stroke, total 290 H. P., and her 
speed is 2] .3 miles an hour. This speed in itself is excellent, but the fact that over 
200 miles per day may be covered on | 0 hour runs is remarkable, and is suggestive 
of the high state of development to which the Model F Sterlings have been brought. 


POMONA AUUAOAUAUADOUUNENELEL I L/, 


tertins 
THE ENGINE 7? 


MONG the owners of Sterling 
Engines are many men promi- 
nent in the automobile industry, 
who, in addition to their own very 
complete knowledge of automotive 
products, have at their disposal 
well equipped laboratories and the 
advice of scientists. The list in- 
cludes 
Norman DeVaux, President, Chevrolet 
Motor Co., Oak and, Calif.; H. M. 
Jewett, President, Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, Mich.; Humphrey 
Birge, Stockholcer, Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Co., Buffa'o, N. Y.; Howard E. 
Coffin, Ex-President, Hudson Motor 
Car Co., Det-oit, Mich.; Harry Stvtz, 
President, Stutz Motor Car Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; and many others 
whose names are familiar inthe industry. 


The perusal of Sterling literature will readily disclose the reason for the selection of Model F motors by those versed 
in motor lore, but for those who are not disposed to enter into the technicalities, the bare fact of the selection will suffice. 


Sterling Engine Company 


1258 NIAGARA STREET 
(10 to 600 H. P. for every type of boat) 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Unfailing Power 


T is the “kick” in the propeller—that feeling 
of reserve power at your finger’s end—which 
gives to motor boating one of its greatest charms. 


But the power must be there when you want it—you must be sure of it. 


That is why Buffalos hold the place they do in the regard 


of motor boatists. They are reliable. 


The Builders of Buffalos have prepared a book which tells all about Buffalo engines, and why they 
are best for powering work boats, speed boats, launches, yachts and cruisers of all kinds and all sizes. 


It will be sent for the asking. 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1271-1283 Niagara St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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STEAM POWER PLANTS 


Using the Cheapest Grades of Crude Oil as Fuel 


In Talbot 
Boilers full 
steam pressure 
is raised in five to 
fifteen minutes. 
The 
non - explosive 
the 
water and fuel is 


boiler is 


and feed 
automatically 
controlled, mak- 
ing it safe to 
for hours 
without atten- 
tion. It is the 
safest and most 


leave 


compact steam 
generator on the 


market. 


When the big ship drops the mudhook the TALBOT- 


equipped steam launch is ready to take the water and 


make a quick getaway 





The Talbot 
Steam Engine 
is fully enclosed 
and has forced 
lubrication. It 
is perfectly bal- 
anced and runs 
without noise or 


All 


ssary 


vibration. 
nece 
pumps are built 
as part of the en- 
gine, doing away 
with the 
net-work of 


usual 


pipes leading to 
auxiliaries, found 
in the average 


engine room. 





Plant owned by Talbot Engineering Corp. at Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Up-to-date manufacturing facilities puts us in position to 


make quick deliveries 


Ask for Bulletin ‘“‘Y’’ 


Talbot Engineering Corp., 66 Broadway, New York 
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NEW YORK BAY AND STATEN ISLAND 

Port Richmond, S. 1.) S. O. Co. 
Tottenville, S. lL. " ; of N. Y. 
\ Sch. “Lawrence” 
Stapleton, S. | i Capt. Cattermnele 


Bond & First Sts. § Gowanus Sow 
Brooklyn ? 5.0.Co. of N.Y 

Ulmer Park Pier . Anderson 

Ft. 69th St., So. Brooklyn ..-C, Poling 


EAST RIVER 


Ft. N. 10th St.. Bis. Ft. E. sed, Se.. ) 

EN Ors NY c. (S: 0. ©. of Y.c.5 The 

Ft. E. 120th St., N. Y. ra f Ft. Walnue Ave: 
Bronx Kills, N.Y 


LONG ISLAND SOUND 


- Anna Service 


; John Rehm 


Clason Point _....-....... C. F. Quinn Cold Spring ve 
oe (Robt. Jacobs Hoerbor, L. 1:5 ©: Abrams & Son 
Cay Island, N.Y. 4.2. pve Huntington, | ( Wheeler Shipbldg.Co. 
oo 


, Bayles Shipyard, In 


Northport, L. I G.E eeain 
Creenport, L.L. W. W Griffin 
Fisher's / E. M. & W. Ferguson 
.. H. Berg Island, L. 1. § A. H. Eldredge 

. Jas, Fyfe Shelter Island, N. Y. _N. P. Dickerson 


CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich, Groton, Stony Creek, Mystic, West Mystic, New London, Noank, 
Rowayton, Saybrook, Stamford, New Haven, 8. Norwalk, Stonington, Bridgeport 


LONG ISLAND- SOUTH SHORE 


Sheepshead Bay .-. _W Loew Montauk _- - E.. B. Tuthill 
Rockaway Point P. H. Reid Freeport i J. Carcich 
Canarsie....Sutter Marine Equip Co. E. Rockaway S. S. Rhame 
West Sayville F. Ockers Bayshore. _ .F. rae ey & Son 
Patchogue W.R. Marran Amityville . J. Ketcham 
Sag Harbor John Murphy 


HUDSON RIVER 
W. 140th St., N. Y. C. F. R. Welch Green Island_- 
5. O. Co. of N. Y. Albany 
Corinthian Yacht Club Rensselaer 
J. C. Anderson at Ger Van Rensselaer 


Port Jefferson, } 
Mamaroneck, N Y L. l 
Pt. Chester, N. Y. 
College Point, L. L. 


Pt. Washington, L. | 
Glenwood Landing, L.! 


Davis —— 
app 
; W. needinne 


. Kramer 


S. O. Co. of N. Y. 
Albany Yacht Club 
Bailey & Parker 


Yonkers, 
N / Capt. Godfrey 


mania Yacht Club Island Creek ' Smith 
Tarrytown,N.Y. Tarrytown Boat Club Van Rensselaer Island 
Nyack New Hamburg Greendale Hudson Highland Falls 
Poughkeepsie Catskill Newton Hook Cornwall Hyde Park 
Saugerties Coeymans Newburgh Kingston (Rondout) Stuyvesant 


NEW YORK STATE 
Auburn... On Owasco Lake 


Penn Yan on Keuka J. Elhot 
Skaneateles on Skaneateles Lake ’ ke M., N. Gavin 
Cayuga -. _... on Cayuga Lake — E. L. Geer 
Ithacz Cc ( W. A, Murray Branchport,on Keuka \ Burtch Bros 
= aruge | ) fe ied sa l pie 3 4 t arkeet o 
“4 . Johnson .etika, on Keuka Lake, Mrs. B. Young 
Watkins, on an 1E,D Fordham Raquette Lake, on A ! Dennis Dillon 
ins Garage aquette Lake - ” 
Genevii - .. on Seneca Lake 


South Bay } 
Sylvan Beach 
Constantia 


Dresden, on Seneca’ | J. L. Sweigart 


Lake / F. H. Remer 


on Oneida Lake 


Glenora,on Sqeers Bernhard'sBay ' 
ake iJ. D. Tinsley Cleveland } 
BARGE CANAL-—ERIE CANAL DIVISION 
Schenectady Utica Brockport Lockport Scotia 
Kome Albion Tonawanda Amsterdam Syracuse 
Medina Buffalo Little Falls Rochester Middleport 


BARGE CANAL--OSWEGO CANAL DIVISION 


Fulton 


BARGE CANAL--CHAMPLAIN DIVISION 
Ft.. Edward, Mechanicville, Fort Miller, Hudson Falls, Fort Ann, Waterford, 
Stilwater, Gansevoort, Smiths Basin, Comstock, Whitehall, Schuylerville 
LAKE ONTARIO 


Cariton, Summervi!le, Newport, Sacket Harbor, Sea Breeze, Sodus Point, 
Point Pleasant. Charlotte, Henderson Harbor, Manitou Beach, Oswego 


Se ee 
Supply Stations 
for SoCOny Motor Gasoline 


and Polarine Oils and Greases 


The Standard Oil Company of New York operates directly 
at all points except where other representatives are listed. 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 









LAKE ERIE 
Buffalo nk 


NIAGARA RIVER 
Buffalo (foot Erie Street) Tonawanda No. Tonawa 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


Cape Vine ent 4 layton Grinds ne Isl'd i ine View The usand | 


Alexandria Bay Ogdensburg Point Vivian Chippew 
On the St. Lawrence River our own launch makes deliveries 
to storage tanks at summer homes alony the river 
Headquarters of launch at Clayton, N. Y 


LAKE GEORGE AND ADIRONDACKS 


Sabbath Day Pt. Old ae Sa Lake ihe Ma 
Tupper Lake ake P lacie i - ong Lake Eagle | 
oe coll Kaatskill | 


Caldwell Inlet 
Cleverdale p> Tw Lake 
Pitot Knob Blue Mt. Lake 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Plattsburg, Vergennes, Vt., Alburg, Whitehall, Westport, Rouses Point, Maqu 
Highgate Springs, South Hero, Vt., Port Henry, Burlington, Vt., Alburg Sr 
Maquam Bay, Isle La Motte St'n, Essex, Ticonderoga, >t. Aibans B 


RHODE ISLAND 


Lake George 








Newport Providence Pawtuxet Seaconnet Point Bristo 
East Greenwich Wickford Block Island Warren Oakland Be 
Chas. R. Gray Seaconnet Point 5. H. Stearns Oakland He 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Woods Hole East Boston Fall Ri 
Province etov'n Haverh ll Gloucester Jorchester Hyannis Newbury 
Onset é4,. J. Record Provincetown P. Dutra Wellfleet F. TxO 
Sandwich, Connell Fish & Fre ezing Co Woods Hole Penanze Ga 


New Bedford Wellfleet 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


l akeport W innipesaukee Portsme 
MAINE 

Portland Bar Harbor Belfast Rock 

Bath Kennebunkport Boothbay Harbor bast; 

Andrews Island A. F. Racliff (John L. Stanley & S 

slant A. C. Smith Manset .... A. Hopkins 

es peas VE. R. Sperling ( .H. Ward 
Bailey's Island E. E. Sennett McKinley _Cunningham & Thom, 
Bar Harbor Fifield & Joy Medomak M. A. Sime 
N. E. Thurston Mohegan Island D.M.1I 

: \ Wm. Underwood Co. New Harbor lit 

Ree Fincher -) A D. Moore Northeast Harbor W.G.&1 A Star 
E. Wooster North Haven_ = W Hopk 

Bay Point Spinney Bro Orrs Island _. S.J Ricont S 

Beals ms C. H. Bez als Owls Head M. T. Jameson & § 


ee Guy H. Parke: Pemaquid Beach Geo. R.M 
a a I 


( Willis Watson Port Clyde H. J 
asworth Packing Co Prospect Harbor |. W. Stinsen & 







\ Farr 
Brooklyn ‘ J. H. Hooper Robinhood... Wilhams & B 
G. F. Gott Rockland > oO. ( N 
Céailes P. G. Willey & Co Sargentville W. G. Sargent & ¢ 
™ ‘5.0 Pay o. of N. x Sawyer’s Isle- EB. H. | 
ee W dedueall’ a arage an Seal Harbor . Seal Harbor | 
Mechine Shop Sebasco s I R 
Castine - rH sTioapee Garageand Sedgwick ___.. J. W.t 
‘i Machine Shop \ Fe arnsworth Packin 
J. M. Vogel So. Bluehill » B. Sylvester 
Christmas Cove W. P. Macfarland ( B’ E. Sylvester, Jr 
Corea Steward & Davis Co So. Bristol E. T. Thon 
Giherry leles D Stanley So. Freeport. l \. Dich 
4 . 7 ie ¥ Spurling Southport Ralph Thom, 
Cundy's Harbor A. J. Harris Cot wesk tiinbed t ! 








Dark Harbor H C. Pendlet 
E.. Boothbay F. L. Rice Motor Ce 












Frenchboro F. W. Ross Spruce Head... Leslie | homr 
Friendship Jameson & Wotten Freeman Elw 
Isle au Haut-.___-.-. Conley Starboard Creek. Allen & ¢ 
Isleford - ci alter Hadlock Stonington - .--- 5. O. Co. of N 
latdemoct \ Hinkley Stevens Co Surdin’s ‘dail E. E. Withee 

7 F, I Smith & Co ‘ — S. Morse & § 

est) j " f 

J. Vv Lamson Thomaston s Dunn & f 

Seneiiaott ‘ Mansfeld Packing Tremont ( West) F.W 

¥ ( The Mansheld Co Vinalhaven Sanborn & / 
Matinicus Henry Young & ‘ West Small Point H 























